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poultry house. 


More light— 


more eggs 


Eggs command the highest 
prices in the winter when the 
hens lay the fewest. 


By using electric light to pro- 
long the day in the hen houses, 
many poultry raisers are increas- 
ing their winter output of eggs 
and thus increasing their 
profits. 


be agg Mls gg Electricity is also extensively 


General Electric used in some sections of the 
Company is devoting . ° 
its resources to country for heating incubators 


finding the best way 
to use electricity. and brooders. 
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Education and Common Sense 


—TUMMER is over and the young aristocrats of 

Te /| agriculture have gone to the colleges where bet- 
_ ter farming is taught. They have taken steps to 
S y set themselves apart from the garden variety of 
O /| just-making-a-living farming. A year or two of 
learning, then a few years of practical application 

and careful management, and the students of today should 


be well established among those farmers who know how 
to make farming profitable and keep it so, year after year. 
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Successful farming is synonymous with machine farm- 
ing. More than that, it is nowadays the same as power 
farming. Soil culture, fertilization, seed selection, proper 
crop rotation, these are of great importance, but all come 
to naught in these days of high costs if the practical 
matter of producing and harvesting crops is not handled 


swiftly and efficiently. ‘ 


When you go out on your own hook, you will find 
McCormick-Deering Machines, the best and most modern 
farm machines it is possible to build, at your service in the 
stores of McCormick-Deering dealers everywhere. The 
builders of this Company have made better and better 
equipment for 94 years. In the future they will, no doubt, 
build it still better and more efficiently, so that with a mini- 


mum of high-priced labor you may do much more work. The 
column at the right shows the wide range of McCormick- 
Deering Machines. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


dies OF AMERICA J beams 
606 So. Michigan Ave. (Incorporated) Chicago, Illinois 


THE McCORMICK- 
DEERING LINE of 
Farm Operating 
Equipment 


Grain Binders 

Threshers 

Headers 

Push Binders 

Combined Side Rakes 
and Tedders 

Mowers 

Hay Rakes 

Tedders 

Hay Loaders 

Side-Delivery Rakes 

Sweep Rakes and Stackers 

Baling Presses 

Corn Planters 

Listers 

Corn Cultivators 

Corn Binders 

Corn Pickers 

Corn Shellers 

Ensilage Cutters 

Huskers and Shredders 

Huskers and Silo Fillers 

Grain Drills 

Broadcast Seeders 

Tractor Plows 

Walking Plows) 

Riding Plows 

Field Cultivators 

Disk Harrows 

Spring-Tooth Harrows 

Peg-Tooth Harrows 

Tractor Harrows 

Scufflers 

Culti-Packers 

Kerosene Engines 

Tractors 

Motor Trucks 

Cream Separators 

Manure Spreaders 

Stalk Cutters 

Feed Grinders 

Potato Diggers 

Wagons 

Binder Twine 
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Wahoo, Neb.—A scene at the Nebraska State Corn Husker Contest last winter. The McCormick-Deering 
Corn Picker and Tractor outfit was a center of attraction and it ought to be. The champion hand husker 
did twice the work of the average man and the mechanical picker did three times as much as the champion! 
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More Convenient--an Entrance on Central Avenue, 
and One on Sage Avenue 


Whichever way you approach the Campus 
from the South, the Co-op. will be more convenient. 
From the North only a few steps farther and still 
the most convenient store for you. The larger 
quarters will be great aid in giving better service. 
More space for textbooks now than formerly in the 
whole store. 





Cornell Co-op. Society 
_ Barnes Hall Ithaca, N. Y. 





A QUALITY EGG MASH 


FUL-O-PEP Egg Mash is the ideal egg producer. It supplies the proper nourishment to 
keep the hens in good health even while they are laying heavily. It does not force egg pro- 
duction but makes it possible for the hens to lay continuously 
for a long time. 


FUL‘Q"PEp The reason FUL-O-PEP Egg Mash is producing such good 
PHO CB F-RysI results on commercial farms as well as backlots, is because 
- each ingredient used is exceptionally good and fresh and the 


feed is so balanced that the birds are healthy. You can 
readily note the difference in the condition of the birds by 
the redness of the combs, the smoother plumage, and the 
larger, sounder shelled eggs laid. 


The Quaker Oats mpany FUL-O-PEP Egg Mash contains a large amount of oatmeal 

oo as well as hominy feed, bran and middlings which are pro- 
duced in our own mills, and to these are added the best fish 
meal, bone meal and alfalfa meal, that we can buy. 





The Quaker Qals @mpany 


Address Chicago, U.S. A. 
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Some Agricultural Observations in Europe 


HE economic stability of a coun- 
"er is likely to be intimately iden- 

tified with the condition of its 
agriculture. When we recall that 
many of the European countries, par- 
ticularly those in central, eastern, and 
northern Europe, are predominantly 
agricultural, 60 to 85 percent of their 
populations being engaged in farm- 
ing, we shall recognize in some de- 
gree the extent to which the welfare 
and progress of agriculture is a fac- 
tor in their economic stability. 

In Europe we are confronted with 
the pressure of increasing populations 
on the land. It is somewhat difficult 
for us, with our vast areas in the 
United States, to appreciate the pres- 
sure of population on the land areas 
in Europe. A few figures may set the 
matter in our minds: The density of 
population per square kilometer, 
which is a little over one-third of a 
square mile, is, in France, 71; Den- 
mark, 74; Switzerland, 94; Germany, 
126; Italy, 126; The British Isles, 
151; Japan, 187; Holland, 200; Bel- 
gium, 245; the United States, 14. 
These figures are for the years 1920 
and 1921. 

The density of population is likely 
to be reflected in the use that is made 
of the land, the character of the land 
holdings, and the problems which arise 
out of the land-holding systems. We 
find, for example, that in France 80 
percent of the holdings are in areas 
under ten hectares—that is, a little 
less than 25 «cres. In Norway, 92 
percent of the land holdings are un- 
der ten hectares; and in certain other 
countries the areas are even smaller. 

HE other day the writer was on the 

eastern coast of Italy, near An- 
cona, on a farm of 720 acres. It ws 
supporting a population working on 
the farm of 350 persons. It was di- 
vided into 29 farm units of an aver- 
age of about 25 acres each, and on 
each of these units, or colonies, oper- 
ated as distinct farms, there ws a 
family averaging twelve persons; 
twelve persons working on each 25 
acres, devoted to an intensive general 
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agriculture in which horticultural 
crops played a secondary part. That, 
however, is just half the story, inas- 
much as they had the use of this land 
on a fifty-fifty basis with the owner, 
the latter receiving one-half the in- 
come from each colony and the aver- 
age family of twelve making its entire 
living from the remaining twelve and 
one-half acres. The farm is operated 
on a share basis of production, not a 
cash wage; so that the workers must 
take the hazards which the weather 
brings in the results of their year’s 


When we think of Europe, 
there are at least two ques- 
tions, among many, that 
come to our minds as of 
fundamental interest. One 
has reference to the eco- 
nomic stability of the na- 


tions of Evrope; the other 
has reference to their polit- 


ical stability. In the work 
in which Dean Mann has 
been engaged, he has touch- 
ed these questions at certain 
points. 





work. The peasants appeared con- 
tented and life is simple; but they 
could seldom, if ever, effect savings 
with which to acquire a piece of land 
for themselves. 

These conditions naturally create 
problems as to how there may be 
brought about the greatest utilization 
of land. In this respect we find two 
diverse situations which now confront 
many of the nations of Europe acute- 
ly. One of these is known as the pul- 
verization of the farms, by which is 
meant the breaking up of farms 
through systems of inheritance or 
otherwise into very small strips, or 
parcels, with the result that a single 
owner may possess a total farm of a 
few acres, say 2 to 20, and these acres 
may be divided into many small strips 
which are widely scattered. The most 
striking example encountered was in 


southern Poland, where there are 
some hundreds of thousands of farms 
averaging a few acres each, divided 
into an average of 19 separate isolated 
strips. This condition involves a very 
difficult problem of farm operation. 
The strips are not suited, by reason of 
their scattered location and small size, 
to the use of machinery. In such re- 
gions the agriculture is what may be 
spoken of as a “hoe” agriculture, or a 
“hand” agriculture. These strips are 
difficult of proper irrigation and drain- 
age by reason of their scattered na- 
ture and their contact with the farms 
of neighbors who may not be in a po- 
sition or a frame of mind to meet the 
requirements of irrigation and drain- 
age. Frequently they are not acces- 
sible from the highways. The farmer 
lives in a village—he would find it 
perplexing to try to live on his land. 
He lives “off”? the land in a double 
sense. 

N several countries laws exist to 

promote the reassembling of these 
strips into consolidated farms. Some 
progress is being made; but it is an 
extremely difficult undertaking. The 
peasants have become firmly attached 
to their particular pieces of land; they 
and probably their forefathers have 
invested themselves in those strips of 
land and they know them intimately. 
In order to assemble the strips there 
must be a most careful cataloging or 
analysis of all of the areas owned by 
each man: the soil character, the pro- 
ductive capacity, the size, the aver- 
age distance from the village, and 
other factors which will enable the 
persons charged with the redistribu- 
tion to give to each farmer a com- 
bined area as nearly as practicable 
identical with that which he had be- 
fore in respect to these specifications. 
In the government office dealing with 
this problem extensive records are 
made of the character of the individu- 
al strips in order to have a basis for 
reassembling them. There is little im- 
mediate evidence that much will be 
accomplished. Whether the time will 
come when reconstitution will make 
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extended and rapid progress one can- 
not forecast. 

HE second land problem referred to 

is diametrically the opposite of the 
foregoing, namely, what is to be done 
‘ with large holdings, especially those 
not now fully utilized, where one own- 
er has possession of a great tract or 
several large tracts, in the midst of an 
acute pressure for land on the part 
of growing populations. This prob- 
lem has been accentuated since the 
close of the war in nearly every coun- 
try of Europe having large holdings in 
the hands of 
single owners. 
The expropri- 
ation of these 
holdings, their 
division and 
allotment to 
owners wh o 
will farm 
them, is gen- 
erally regard- 
ed as a reac- 
tion or conces- 
sion to the 
growing spirit 
of communism 
and its threat 
of revolution 
at the close of 
the war unless 
large proper- 
ties were di- 
vided among 
peasants and 
brought into 
more intensive use. In six or 
more countries where the writer had 
occasion to talk with officials concern- 
ing the breaking up of large farms, 
there was general doubt as to its. de- 
sirability, if not actual opposition to 
its continuance, fear being expressed 
that because of the demand for bread 
grains, the city populations and ex- 
port conditions and trade balances 
would suffer, the tendency being to 
produce on the smaller farms less 
bread grains and more of the things 
readily consumed on the farms. In 
Czechoslovakia, where many large 
areas have been broken up during the 
last few years, the government has 
now authorized an inquiry into the 
effects and the desirability of the con- 
tinuance of the policy. . 

HE methods by which these lands 

are taken from the original owners 
vary greatly, and have a bearing on 
the progress of the undertaking. The 
greatest embarrassment lies in the 
matter of compensating owners of 
seized lands. For example, in Finland, 
where large estates under single own- 
ers are commonly found, the engage- 
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ment of farm labor for the states has 
been based for a long time on a sys- 
tem of land allotments. A man and 
his family were given the use of a cer- 
tain area of land in exchange for one 
day’s work on the estate; for two 
days’ work, twice as much; and for a 
week’s work of one man, or full time 
for one adult person in the family, the 
use of an area of 12 to 14 acres might 
be assigned. When Finland entered 
upon a land reform after the war, a 
law was passed which provided that 
all farm workers should have the right 
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Peasants Harvesting in Germany 


to claim from the proprietors for 
whcm they were working the land 
which they had been receiving, up to 
a total of 25 acres each, this to be- 
come their own property and the for- 
mer proprietors to be compensated on 
a basis later to be determined. One is 
told that almost the next day after 
the law was passed the farm workers 
made the demand that they should 
own the land which they had been us- 
ing in exchange for their services. 
This carried with it the house in which 
they had been living, other buildings, 
and equipments. As a result of the 
law, large farmers found themselves 
suddenly without labor tenant houses, 
or equipments, as the laborers were 
10 longer under obligation to work for 
the proprietors. That act was passed 
in 1918. Up to the present time a 
method of compensating original own- 
ers for the land and buildings thus 
taken has not been worked out, even 
though the matter has been before the 
Parliament (Starting) continuously 
since 1918. It is but natural that this 
should further strengthen the opposi- 
tion to land reform on the part of 
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large owners. In several of the coun- 
tries which instituted this type of land 
reform, there has not yet been worked 
out a system of compensating the 
owners. 

AND reform was already seriously 

complicated by other conditions of 
an historic character, of varying im- 
portance in the several countries. In 
Italy, for example, there are added to 
many natural limitations in the devel- 
opment of lands for farming, rem- 
nants of feudal systems, rights of en- 
try, communal allotments, and other 
special situa- 
tions, all of 
which enter 
vitally into 
the question 
of Italy’s food 
supply. This 
is a constantly 
pressing prob- 
lem by reason 
of the _ in- 
crease in Ital- 
ian population 
and the re- 
striction o f 
im m igration 
in other coun- 
tries, particu- 
larly in Amer- 
ica. One finds 
quite gener- 
ally in Italy a 
feeling of de- 
pression grow- 
ing out of 
our restriction of immigration, since 
the country is unable to take care of 
its increase in population under pres- 
ent conditions. If the southern half 
of Italy were easily reclaimable for 
an intensive culture, the problem 
would be somewhat simplified for a 
time; but it can be reclaimed only at 
great cost and effort. The Agro Ro- 
mano, in the midst of which stands 
Rome, the ancient civilized world cap- 
ital, and present capital of Italy, is a 
vast area devoted primarily not to an 
intensive agriculture, but largely to 
sheep herding; and one’s first impres- 
sion is to wonder why, in a country 
having such pressing need for an in- 
creased food supply and land for its 
people, such a condition obtains. He 
learns, on inquiry, that it is due in 
part to what one man described as 
“the malediction of God’? with which 
Italy started, given land areas very 
difficult to bring into cultivation. This 
area lacks a satisfactory rainfall, and 
parts of it are underlain with an im- 
pervious hard-pan. The rains come 
during the winter and are followed by 
long dry spells throughout the sum- 
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mer and fall; lacking irrigation, it ap- 
pears quite impossible to develop parts 
of this area for cultivated crops. The 
government is experimenting with ex- 
cellent results on selected areas. It 
finds that water can be procured by 
deep drilling and that the hard-pan 
can be broken at a depth of 30 to 36 
inches by the use of a recently de- 
vised deep-cutting plow. Areas visited 
where these works had been carried 
out are now producing fine horticul- 
tural crops, and indicate a possible 
radical change in the use of Agro Ro- 
mano in the course of time. 

Another ‘“malediction’” which af- 
fects great areas in central and south- 
ern Italy and other regions in south- 
ern Europe is the prevalence of mal- 
aria. One who has not observed can 
scarcely realize how important a fac- 
tor in southern Europe is malaria in 
determining the places and conditions 
of life, the character of the agricul- 
ture, and the well-being of the people. 
There are many extensive areas in 
which persons are unable to live con- 
tinuously, due to its prevalence. They 
live in the mountains or hill-tops and 
come down to the plains to work dur- 
ing the day, going back to the hill- 
tops at night. The Pontine marshes 
cover a considerable area in southwes- 
tern Italy, not far from Rome. This 
land is potentially rich and produces 
generously where drainage has been 
carried out; but it is yielding only a 
fraction of what will be possible when 
it has been properly reclaimed. No 
one may now live on it because of the 
dreaded affliction. Those who till any 
part of it live in the adjacent hills. 

The writer visited a hill town near 
the Pontine marshes last fall, owned 
by the then Italian ambassador to the 
United States, Prince Caetani. It has 
a population of about 1,000 persons. 
Ninety-eight percent of them had been 
found on a recent examination to be 
suffering from malaria and afflicted 
with it from forty days of age until 
the end of life. The prince is one of 
the several owners studying seriously 
how to rid his area of the trouble- 
some mosquito. 

One feels, as he travels about Eu- 
rope, that the peasants are obtaining 
from the land all that is possible for 
persons to obtain through the invest- 
ment of human labor, spent almost 
without limit. It is probable that they 
are not obtaining all that might be ob- 
tained through the investment of cap- 
ital and of advancing knowledge. 
Many of the countries of central and 
southeastern Europe seriously lack 
capital for investment and operating 
purposes in both public and private 
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activities, and some of them still lack 
seriously in the devlopment of agen- 
cies for increasing the investment of 
intelligence in the operation of the 
land, having large areas of the peas- 
ant populations not adequately served 
with schools. 

This brings the writer to the second 
part of what he desires to say. 


HEN we remind ourselves that 

several of the countries under con- 
sideration are endeavoring, more es- 
pecially since the war, to become in- 
dependent republics, or democratic 
commonwealths, we shall realize more 
clearly the importance of education as 
a factor in their realization of these 
ends. The success of a democracy 
rests heavily upon education—general 
education of the people—in order that 
its policies may be wisely shaped and 
its economic resources properly de- 
veloped. During the year the writer 
has had opportunity in a limited and 
somewhat hurried way to observe rur- 
al and agricultural conditions, partic- 
ularly as these conditions are affected 
by progress in agricultural and related 
phases of rural education. 

The character of aid which experi- 
ment stations, agricultural, veteri- 
nary, and forestry schools and agen- 
cies can give to farmers is in a meas- 
ure dependent upon the intellectual 
attainments of the farmers themselves 
—on their general level of education 
and their ability to deal with technical 
facts. In considerable areas in east- 
ern, southern, and, to a less extent, 
northern countries of Europe, exclud- 
ing the more advanced western coun- 
tries, the lack of general elementary 
education for peasants is a serious ob- 
stacle. In parts of Italy, of the two 
eastern provinces of Czechoslovakia, 
in large areas of eastern Poland, and 
elsewhere, there is a serious shortage 
of any rural schools whatsoever. The 
governments in all these countries, 
somewhat stimulated by the fortunes 
of war, are quite generally attempt- 
ing to establish schools where none 
now exist. During the last six years, 
for example, Poland, which is finan- 
cially in particularly hard straits, has 
developed 10,000 new rural schools. 
It asserts its need for 40,000 more in 
order to house the 1,200,000 rural 
children today said to be without any 
available schools. When Poland re- 
gained her freedom seven years ago, 
she was without a form of govern- 
ment, without persons trained in gov- 
ernment, without any established 
sources of revenue, and without a 
well-developed educational system in 
her eastern areas; and today the per 
capita circulation of money in Poland 
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is but three dollars. A country lack- 
ing acutely both operating and invest- 
ment funds, it is nevertheless facing 
its many problems courageously and 
constructively, as the above-men- 
tioned incident will indicate. 


AGAIN one is impressed with the 

fact—and this is quite generally 
true in Europe—that the educational 
facilities do not provide a connection 
between the elementary schools and 
a higher system of schools leading up 
to the universities. In practically none 
of the countries visited did there ap- 
pear an educational ladder whereby 
the child of the actual farmer, should 
he desire and profit by a higher edu- 
cation, could obtain it unless he went 
away from home, and this is rarely 
possible, with the lack of finances and 
the pressure to gain from the farm all 
that the labor of the family can pro- 
duce. 

In Italy there are 25,000 rural 
schools, few of which go beyond the 
third grade. Occasionally one carries 
the pupils beyond the fourth grade. 
The laws require elementary educa- 
tion through the fifth grade or until 
fourteen years of age; but the re- 
quirements of the law have not been 
met by the municipalities which have 
charge of education, and there is gen- 
erally no higher school available to 
these children of the farms. The pub- 
lic schools under the municipalities 
have certain conditions surrounding 
them which have been difficult of cor- 
rection. The teachers in the public 
elementary schools in Italy have es- 
sentially a life tenure of office. It is 
said that they cannot be removed for 
inefficiency without trial and convic- 
tion, after which they have the right 
of appeal to three successively higher 
tribunals. As a result, it is reported 
that none have ever been dismissed 
for inefficiency. Furthermore, the 
necessary buildings and facilities and 
preparation of curricula have not re- 
ceived proper consideration from mu- 
nicipal authorities in many places. 
These conditions led some years ago 
to the organization of a private So- 
ciety of Schools for Peasants, known 
also as the Association Against Un-al- 
phabetism. Its activities gave rise to 
the formation of several other similar 
societies. They are endeavoring to 
develop rural schools adapted to the 
needs of rural folk. Together they 
have now 2,150 so-called private rural 
schools which receive government aid. 
While the government finances these 
schools, they are left under private 
direction and control. The teachers 
in these private schools are employed 

(Continued on page 22) 
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N THE fall of 1920, the worst agri- 
| cultural depression ever known in 
America began. Each fall since 
that year, newspapers have been filled 
with articles stating that the trouble 
was over. The wish has been more 
than “father to the thought.” It has 
been the whole family tree. There 
has been little to indicate that the 
depression is yet over. The outlook 
for this winter is, however, much bet- 
ter than for any previous year. 

The major cause of the agricultural 
depression was rapid financial infla- 
tion followed by rapid financial de- 
flation, both of which could have been 
made much less severe had Americans 
known enough about economics to 
guide our financial policy better. 

But there were some important 
minor contributing factors that made 
the depression much worse. One set 
of these was due to the results of the 
war in Europe, and another set was 
due to the situation in agriculture in 
America. 


HE war left Europe very poor. It 

is poor yet and will be poor for 
some years to come. This changed 
the habits of consumption. It in- 
creased the demand for potatocs and 
other vegetable foods, and decreased 
the demand for meat and other choice 
foods. 

Since the word “demand” is not 
understood, I will digress here long 
enough to define it. The demand for 
an article has decreased if the former 
consumption will not occur at the 
former price ratio to other things, or 
if a reduced supply. does not result in 
the normal increase in price, or if an 
increased supply cannot be disposed 
of unless more than the normal price 
reduction is made. 

We have exported enormous quan- 
tities of pork to Europe. Some per- 
sons have considered this to mean 
great demand. They really use the 
words demand and consumption as 


CROP CONDITIONS IN THE UNITED STATES 








By G. F. Warren 


synonymous words. But the large ex- 
ports were possible because of the 
very low prices at which the exports 
were made. 

So many American farm products 
are on an export basis that the tariff 
well offers little protection for agri- 
culture, 

The full effects of the distressed 
state of Europe have not been felt in 
American cities because of immigra- 
tion and tariff laws. It is probable 
that American farmers are better off 
than they would be if no such laws 
had been passed. But if such laws 
had not been passed, American cities 
would not be enjoying their present 
extreme prosperity and the contrast 
between cities and farms would not 
be so striking. 


HOLLY aside from the war, some 
adjustments were due in Ameri- 
can agriculture. For a few years be- 
fore the war, the improvement in agri- 
cultural yields, and expansion of agri- 
culture had been exceedingly rapid. 
Spraying, fertilizing, better tillage, 
better seed, better feeding of animals, 
reclamation of arid lands, farming of 
dry lands in the United States, and 
particularly the opening of new lands 
in Canada had been more rapid than 
the expansion of population. In the 
long-run, population crowds food sup- 
ply, but there was a sudden expanse 
in production that could not often be 
repeated. The production of wheat 
per capita in the United States and 
Canada was 8.6 bushels from 1902- 
1911 and 9.8 bushels from 1912 to 
1921. What was to be done with the 
extra bushel? 

Agriculture was not adjusted to the 
rapid introduction of the automobile, 
truck, and tractor. These machines 
greatly reduced the demand for oats, 
hay, and horses. It would have taken 
several years for population to have 
expanded enough to call for other 
products in place of these. 








1924 1925 Percent 

5 years December September of 5 year 

Crop 1920-1924 estimate forecast average 
TORY ORORS ios coco 107,000,000 112,000,000 94,000,000 88 
Potatoes, bu. -............ 418,000,000 455,000,000 344,000,000 82 
Apples, Du. -......:.. 182,000,000 179,000,000 162,000,000 89 
LS a 837,000,000 873,000,000 700,000,000 84 


Feed grains, lb. (corn, 
oats, barley) 


-..-216,000,000,000 195,000,000,000 


219,000,000,000 101 


Prohibition was another secondary 
cause of the depression. Instead of 
drinking barley, corn, and rye, the 
American workman spends his money 
for automobiles and homes. Here 
again there was a lessened demand 
for farm products. 


UT on the farm itself, there were, 

too, very unfavorable factors. 
There are periods of over- and under- 
production of horses that usually 
come about twelve years apart. Horses 
are very cheap about every 25 years. 
They were very cheap in 1897, so 
cheap as to seriously curtail produc- 
tion. Prices then began to rise, but 
it was a long time before the shortage 
was made up. Horses reached their 
highest price relative to other things 
in 1911. The previous years of high 
prices led to over-expansion and 
horses would have dropped in price 
even if Henry Ford had not been born. 

Beef cattle are also subject to 
cycles of over- and under-production. 
Good prices had resulted in over-pro- 
duction, and the decline in relative 
value that began in 1916 would have 
occurred in any event. The agricul- 
tural depression simply made it a little 
worse than the decline that began in 
1900. 

Hogs have short cycles of over- and 
under-production. The peak of over- 
production came in 1920 and prices 
were ready to fall. The rise that be- 
gan last winter was not due to the 
ending of the agricultural depression. 
It was due to shortage of hogs. It is 
a temporary favorable factor. 


HIS year there are many favorable 

factors. The foremost is the 
weather. This was a drouth year— 
not so bad as some years, but bad 
enough so that the combined crop pro- 
duction per acre is estimated at 6.7 
per cent below the ten-year average. 
The drouth has, therefore, brought re- 
duced yields that will have about the 
same effect on prices as if a city of 
7,000,000 had been added to the pop- 
ulation. It would take about four 
years for population to increase 
enough to equal what the drouth has 
done to prices. 

The extra production of hay has 
been disposed of by the drouth. The 
crop plus the amount held over is 13 
per cent less than the amount avail- 
able last year. 

(Continued on page 22) 
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O GIVE color and zest to a 
threadbare subject is not an easy 

task; but although the qualities 
and improvement of the dairy cow 
have been widely discussed, they will 
always merit further consideration, 
because of their vital connection with 
human welfare. 

For many years dairymen have 
been urged to keep better cows. They 
have been slow to 
act, although the 
methods to pur- 
sue have been 
plainly pointed 
out. The change 
in practice tow- 
ard higher pro- 
ducing cows has 
been extremely 
slow, the step ap- 
parently being 
taken only in re- 
sponse to keen 
economic _ pres- 
sure. It is well 
to recall, how- 
ever, that while 
progress could 
have been more 
rapid, the usual 
process of build- 
ing up flocks and 
herds is of neces- 
sity a time consuming venture. 


Seven exceptional 


O secure a better herd is a relative- 

ly simple matter. It requires that 
only two or three factors be kept in 
mind and that the program be fol- 
lowed persistently. The desired re- 
sults are sure to follow. 

1. Test the cows now in the herd. 
Eliminate all that do not give promise 
of paying their way. It does not pay 
nor is it necessary to start with the 
poorer sorts. 

2. Enlarge the capacity of the fu- 
ture herd for production, by service 
from superior sires. This has been 
shown to be the breeder’s best invest- 
ment. 

3. Capitalize the gains from 1 
and 2 by good feeding and manage- 
ment. 

Evidences are not lacking to indi- 
cate that many dairymen during re- 
cent years have received an overdose 
of marketing propaganda. They have 
been led to over-estimate what mar- 
keting would do for them instead of 
appreciating what they could get for 
themselves through better cows and 
better methods of production. It 


Concerning Cows | 


By H. A. Wen 


should be apparent that the individ- 
ual dairy farmer has very little influ- 
ence in controlling the prices of his 
products, while the efficiency of his 
dairy herd and the conditions under 
which it operates are largely under 
his control. By fully utilizing these 
factors he may determine whether he 
is to receive a high or a low price for 
hay, silage, and other dairy feeds 
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this factor more than all others, that 
the economy of production hinges, 
and the opportunity of greatest pros- 
perity in the dairy industry of this 
country depends.” 

HE burden imposed by poor cows 

both on production and marketing 
is shown in a report from a cow test- 
ing association in Oneida County. In 
all herds there were 2,480 cows with 
an average pro- 
duction of 7,238 
pounds of milk a 
year. Even with 
as good an aver- 
age as this, 15‘% 
of the cows, or 
364, produced 
only 4,125 pounds 
on the averag2 
and lacked $3,623 
of paying their 
bill for feed. 
With these elim- 
inated, the re- 
maining 2,116 
cows would have 
shown an average 
of 7,773 pounds, 
above feed cost 
with receipts 


daughters of Emblagaard Tritomia Homestead, bred and , ¢ $45,139. If 


developed at the University of Illinois 


raised on his farm. Emphasis on these 
points first, without ignoring his per- 
sonal interest in good marketing or- 
ganization, will best serve his ends. 


HE number of dairy cows is of ne- 

cessity large because the average 
quality is low. If two-thirds of the 
cows were what they should be and 
received the right management, dairy- 
men could dispense with the remain- 
ing one-third and be money ahead. 

The significance of the individual 
cow is far-reaching, but frequently 
under-estimated. The following quo- 
tation from Dr. C. W. Larson, chief 
of the bureau of dairying, is worthy 
of careful reading: 

“The average cow is not good 
enough. The developments of the 
past year, when reviewed from every 
angle, are full of encouraging fea- 
tures, but the greatest need in our in- 
dustry today, is to increase not the 
number of dairy cows, but the amount 
of production per cow. The future 
success of the industry will be largely 
measured by the success of dairymen 
in developing herds of cattle of great- 
er producing ability, for it is upon 


these poor cows 

had been thrown 
out at the beginning of the year, 
there would have been saved $23,290, 
which was spent for feed, not includ- 
ing cost of labor required to care for 
them. The market would have been 
relieved of 1,500,000 pounds of milk, 
all of which was produced at a far 
higher price than it could ever bring. 
There are other obvious benefits, but 
these are sufficient to show the possi- 
bilities of vigorous culling if it is more 
seriously practiced. 


[T HAS been suggested that all cows 

failing to reach a certain minimum 
production of milk or butterfat should 
be killed. This is exactly what should 
be done throughout all dairy sections. 
The fixing, however, of an arbitrary 
standard, say, five or six thousand 
pounds of milk for any given dairy re- 
gion, is probably too sweeping. The 
final answer to this question should be 
made by the owner of the cows. While 
7,000 pounds might be the lower lim- 
it on one farm, on an adjoining farm 
circumstances might make it desirable 
to continue on a 6,000-pound basis, at 
least, temporarily. If individual rec- 

(Continued on page 21) 































Why Agricultural Journalism! 


EN YEARS ago the first course 
"Tin agricultural journalism was 

offered at Cornell, on the peti- 
tion to the Dean of the College of 
Agriculture, by a group of students, 
most of whom were connected with the 
CORNELL COUNTRYMAN. That first 
course was one-hour one term, with- 
out credit. Those who took it stuck to 
the course to the end in spite of the 
demands made by final examinations 
in credit courses. That one course has 
since grown from one hour without 
credit to a three-hour with credit, and 
three other courses have been added 
to it. 

These courses are not labelled as 
“journalism,” but appear among those 
grouped in “extension teaching.” They 
are so included because they are 
thought to be a desirable part of the 
educational equipment of persons who 
expect to engage in extension; as farm 
bureau agents, home bureau agents, or 
specialists. The agents themselves are 
at least partly responsible for the 
courses, too, for when they were asked 
what subjects were most needed in a 
well-rounded training for their jobs, 
journalism was given as one of the 
three major requisites. Thus, the 
courses now given at Cornell resulted 
from a combination of undergraduate 
petition, and county agent experi- 
ence. 


HE courses are not likely to be aug- 

mented; on the contrary, the ten- 
dency may be to limit them, even 
though agricultural colleges in the 
middle west have regularly established 
departments of rural journalism; one, 
Iowa, gives a four-year journalism 
course with about 45 actual credit 
hours in journalism subjects alone. 
Kansas State Agricultural College has 
about 35 hours. 

The New York State College of Ag- 
riculture has never given more than 
9 credit hours of journalistic training, 
in four courses, though it requires cer- 
tain other studies. No student is 
eligible to the basic course, called “Ag- 
ricultural Journalism,” until his soph- 
omore year, and not even then unless 
he has maintained an average grade 
of C, or better, in the required courses 
in English composition. For the course 
on the “Country Weekly” he must 
have first a course on “The Rural 
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By Bristow Adams 


Community” in the department of 
Rural Social Organization. 


N a former article in the COUNTRY- 

MAN, published in November, 1922, 
the present author made the point that 
journalism is journalism, and that its 
principles are about the same applied 
to agriculture as to other subjects. 
The most simple and obvious things 
are taught: to know news and to be 
able to write news in statements of 
fact, uncolored by the writer’s opin- 
ion; to instil the ABC’s of journalism, 
which are Accuracy, Brevity, and 
Clearness; to be able to write in the 
language that most persons read and 
can understand. 

That the agricultural journalism 
courses have succeeded in turning out 
successful newspaper men and women 
may be due more largely to the innate 
abilities of the students than to the 
methods of the instruction. It was 
Maurice Sherman of the Union, of 
Springfield, Massachusetts, who had 
four of the former students in the Cor- 
nell courses, and who said on one oc- 
casion, “Professor Adams, any time 
you have a student you are willing to 
recommend for a job on this paper, 
just let me know. You don’t teach 
them enough to do them any harm.” 
He supplemented this somewhat doubt- 
ful compliment by adding the infor- 
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mation that he had recently taken on 
his staff two graduates of a much-ad- 
vertised and heavily-endowed school 
of journalism, and that he and these 
two graduates had been forced to part 
company without any great reluctance 
when the young journalists found they 
could not entirely re-make his news- 
paper in the space of two short weeks. 


CONSTANT demand exists for 

those who have the journalistic 
training given at Cornell, and the sup- 
ply of those who have done well in 
those courses does not begin to meet 
that demand. Those who have be- 
come county agricultural agents and 
county home demonstration agents 
have insisted, with some emphasis and 
particularity, that the Cornell courses 
have been of inestimable value. The 
training given has aided many who 
have since had to write agricultural 
bulletins, both technical and popular, 
or who have edited or written agricul- 
tural news. 

So, after all, the question of “why 
agricultural journalism?” may be an- 
swered by a mere list of some of those 
who have had the courses, together 
with a brief statement which meets 
the test of the Napoleonic touchstone: 
“What has he done?” Taking them 
somewhat at random, and in no order 
save that of the years in which they 
took the courses, here follows such a 
list. It is presented with apologies to 
any graduates from the courses who 
may be in the journalistic field and 
whose names are inadvertently 
omitted: 

Birge Kinne, advertising manager 
of American Agriculturist; Arthur W. 
Wilson, agricultural advertising for 
the Thresher Advertising Agency; Da- 
vid Greenberg, member of the firm of 
Greenberg, Publishers, Incorporated, 
who has brought out many successful 
books; Alice M. Blinn, who has been 
with the Delineator, and in charge of 
publication and information services 
for the New York State College of 
Home Economics; Van B. Hart, who 
does a good deal of writing for the de- 
partment of farm management and 
rural economics at Cornell; Oliver M. 
Olson, editorial work on the Journal 
of Heredity; J. A. Vanderslice, at one 
time managing editor of The Field, 
Illustrated, and later with the house 
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organ of the Hercules Powder Com- 
pany. 
HARRY BUCK was on the promo- 
tion staff of the Rochester Demo- 
crat-Chronicle before he went into 
publicity for the Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany; Frank DuMond is putting his 
training to use in getting the public, 
and particularly the children, inter- 
ested in the natural history museum, 
with which he is connected at Grand 
Rapids, Mich. Donald Hoagland has 
done well with an advertising agency 
which deals mainly with farm papers; 
B. Y. Kinzey was publicity director 
for the Virginia-Carolina Chemical 
Company before he went into general 
advertising and publicity campaigns. 
Russell Lord, one of the outstanding 
products of these courses, went from 
publicity for the Hampden County Im- 
provement League in Massachusetts, 
via the Springfield Union, to Ohio 
State University as agricultural news 
editor, and from there to his present 
position as associate editor of Farm 
and Fireside; James Plummer is run- 
ning a country paper in the South; 
H. A. Stevenson, a contemporary of 
Russell Lord, was supervisor of Cor- 
nell Correspondence Courses and man- 
aging editor of the Cornell Alumni 
News until he recently went to the 
MacMillan Company to help develop 
their business in agricultural books. 
John R. Fleming followed in Rus- 
sell Lord’s footsteps in Hampden 
County, and surpassed his predecessor 
in getting to be city editor of the 
Springfield Union, leaving that paper 
to go to Ohio State University as agri- 
cultural extension news editor, and 
teacher of agricultural journalism. 
Helen Lorraine is reading manuscripts 
for a publishing house; Earle D. Mer- 
rill, as agricultural agent in Monroe 
County, New York, is furnishing a lot 
of news to the papers and is editing 
the Monroe County Farm Bureau 
News. Harold M. Schneck is publicity 
director of the H. O. Company, and as 
such has charge of all that firm’s ad- 
vertising, and relations with the pub- 
lic and the firm’s customers. Joseph 
Sterling has a responsible editorial 
position on the Brooklyn Eagle. 


ERTRUDE LYNAHAN was a re- 

porter for a year on the Corning 
Leader, from which paper she went to 
the Springfield Union, and recently 
left that paper for travel in Europe, 
from which she has just returned to 
newspaper work in New York. John 
B. Bennett was extension editor at 
Kansas State Agricultural College at 
Manhattan, and resigned his position 
there to go to the Federal Department 
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of Agriculture at Washington. How- 
ard B. Cushman, after serving as a re- 
porter and editorial feature writer on 
the Springfield Union, went to the 
New Rochelle Standard-Star, and 
from there to New York, where he is 
a free-lance writer. 

Roger W. DeBaun is extension news 
editor for the New Jersey State Agri- 
cultural College at New Brunswick. 
Dorothy C. Delany is home demonstra- 
tion agent in Chenango County and 
edits the home bureau pages of the 
Farm and Home Bureau News of that 
county. Gertrude Mathewson is pre- 
paring news material for the New 
York State College of Home Econom- 
ics, and also preparing home economics 
articles for magazines. Edward N. 
Moot and Fred B. Morris, agricultural 
agents in Tompkins and Oswego coun- 
ties, are publishing the farm bureau 
papers in their respective counties. 
Carolyn P. Slater is engaged in pub- 
licity for the Cornellian Council and 
is organizing the Cornell women grad- 
uates for work with the Council. 

Otis P. Williams is editing the house 
organs and trade papers for the Linde 
Air Products Corporation, makers of 
oxy-acetylene cutters and _ welders. 
Murray Wigsten is agricultural agent 
in Ulster County and editor of the 
Farm and Home Bureau News there. 
Louis A. Zehner is assistant agent in 
Onondaga County, and is mainly re- 
sponsible for its excellent Farm and 
Home Bureau News, which has fre- 
quently won highest awards in the an- 
nual judgments of these papers held 
in connection with the extension con- 
ferences at the College. 


ARGARET BATEMAN, teaching 

home economics at Johannesburg, 
South Africa, says she makes frequent 
use of the teachings in agricultural 
journalism in calling attention to the 
pioneer work she is doing. Florence 
Becker, as home demonstration agent 
in Sullivan County, is mainly respon- 
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sible for the excellent Farm and Home 
Bureau News in her county, of which 
she is joint editor. Marguerite Coffin 
was on the editorial staff of the home 
economics department, and also on the 
Cornell Alumni News, and now earns 
her living as a free-lance writer for 
newspapers and magazines. Caroline 
Morton, as assistant extension profes- 
sor of home economics, has made use 
of what she learned in the courses, 
and at least partly as a result of the 
interest there aroused has taken an 
active part in arranging news writing 
schools, held under the auspices of the 
county home bureaus, for those who 
report organization activities. 

William A. Mears is on the editorial 
staff of the Wall Street Journal and 
has done much to promote that paper’s 
interest in agricultural affairs, par- 
ticularly as to agricultural finance and 
business. William L. Norman is agri- 
cultural agent in Madison County, and 
as such edits the farm bureau paper, 
as he did formerly in Tompkins Coun- 
ty, bringing them both to a high de- 
gree of effectiveness. He is particu- 
larly interested in advertising. Ruth 
Oviatt is rated as one of the best re- 
porters on the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger; Wallace Purcell, after about 
a year on the Chicago News, is now in 
publicity for a gas and electric cor- 
poration of Illinois and Indiana; Mar- 
ion W. Staples, recently married, made 
money, even as an undergraduate, 
making and selling news photographs. 

David S. Cook is the mainstay of 
the agricultural news service of the 
New York State College of Agricul- 
ture, and the second in command in its 
office of publication. John S. Cross- 
man after a year writing syndicated 
farm news for the papers of Ohio, at 
Ohio State University, has just gone 
to Michigan Agricultural College at 
East Lansing to do similar work there. 
Oliver T. Griswold is reporting for the 
Ithaca Journal-News and is also do- 
ing some free-lance writing. Irving 
Ingalls is on the advertising staff of 
American Agriculturist. 


HE foregoing somewhat bare and 

fragmentary catalog of names and 
places ought to answer the question of 
“why agricultural journalism?” at 
Cornell. The list proves that study at 
the New York State College of Agri- 
culture has helped many to find car- 
eers of usefulness and service. Con- 
sidering the time the courses have 
been established, and the actual hours 
of study devoted to the subject, it may 
be said that the records of the gradu- 
ates probably equal those from any 
courses in the subject in any college. 
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ACATION days are past, and we are entering 

with new hopes and aspirations upon another 
college year. For many of us, this is a time of 
glad returning to familiar places and faces; to 
some it is the beginning of a new life and friend- 
ships; for all of us it is a time of new privileges 
and of renewed ambitions. 

Now is the time to stop and take inventory of 
ourselves, to see if we are headed in the right di- 
rection. A little self-criticism may assure us that 
we are on the right track, or if we are not, may 
help to put us there. 

As students, we have great opportunities to fit 
ourselves for future success, which depends large- 
ly upon our present objectives and ideals. In our 
inventory, then, our first job is to determine our 
objective in attending this university. The chief 
object in going to college should be to know, in 
spite of a host of diversions, and important as 
many of them are in a well-rounded education ; if 
we are not here to know, or if we have no definite 
objective, we are missing the true point of our edu- 
cation, and we had better think seriously of a little 
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mental housecleaning. We should next examine 
our ideals, for without them we cannot hope for 
true success. If we have not these two—obiectives 
and ideals—the time and money that we spend 
here will be wasted. With them, we may better 
concentrate on the best things the university af- 
fords, and capitalize to the best advantage the 
means of education offered us. A little thought 
given to these things now may help to determine 
what we are to get out of our college life during 
the coming year. 

Such a periodical self-inventory will do none of 
us a bit of harm, and it may do a world of good. 
Let us try it. 


T LAST we have a message from Dean Mann— 

the first he has written for publication since he 
began his great work among the nations of Europe 
a little over a year ago. 

His work has brought him in contact with con- 
ditions of living and working as they exist in rural 
districts of the old world—conditions which in 
normal times were bad enough, but which since the 
war have become deplorable indeed in some coun- 
tries. But poor as some of these nations are, one 
bright hope lies in their awakening realization of 
the necessity of education, especially for the people 
in the rural districts. True, comparatively little 
has been done as yet, except perhaps in the north- 
ern European countries, but now that the need is 
recognized, a great step has been taken forward. 


OST of us have taken the present agricultural 
sickness too much for granted, like the mumps 
or measles; too few have been wise enough to stop 
and diagnose the case, and from the result predict 
the turning point of the disease. In this issue we 
have an article on the agricultural situation, writ- 


_ ten by one of our leading agricultural economists. 


Dr. Warren explains the factors which helped to 
make the depression which began in 1920 one of 
the most serious in our history. He says that the 
turning point will not come right away, although 
the depression may be temporarily relieved, but 
when the reconstruction period for the farmer does 
come, it will herald an agricultural boom seldom if 
ever equalled. This sounds as sensational as the 
popularists could wish to have it, but it comes from 
one who knows what he is talking about. 
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Frank H. Burnette Sp. says that he 
is really enjoying life on his farm of 
180 acres, even though he cannot get 
much help and does most of the work 
alone. He is rather proud of his AIl- 
pha barley and Cornellian oats, but 
just ask him about his gladiolas. He 
lives at Phelps, N. Y. 

798 

Anyone living in or near Wichita, 
Kansas, has heard of or seen the work 
of B. F. Copley W.C. unless they 
don’t eat ice cream. Mr. Copley is 
the head of the Wichita Creamery 
Company in that city. They are man- 
ufacturing pure pasteurized cream 
butter, and ice cream. 


799 
Professor Walter Mulford, B.S.A., 
head of the division of forestry at the 
University of California, lectured at 
the Oakland Hotel some weeks ago 
under the auspices of the Oakland, 
California, Forum. His subject was 
“California Forests,” and his talk was 
illustrated by lantern slides and pho- 
tographs. For the past few years he 
has been president of the Society of 

American Foresters. 
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Since leaving Cornell, E. A. Howes 
W.C., has had a varied experience in 
agricultural educational lines. He 
taught three years in elementary ag- 
ricultural courses in the schools of 
Ontario, four years in school consol- 
idation work, attended the Guelph 
Agricultural College for a degree, 
spent one year at the Dominion Seed 
Branch at Ottawa, and later was pro- 
fessor of field husbandry at the agri- 
cultural college at Reno, Nevada. 
Since then he has been principal of 
the school of agriculture, Vermilion, 
Alberta, and at present is the Dean 
of the College of Agriculture, Univer- 
sity of Alberta, Edmonton, Canada. 





It is with a distinct feeling of a 
personal loss that we publish the news 
of the death of Harold Northrup 
Smith ’26 while swimming in Rams- 
dell Lake near Newburgh, N. Y., on 
July 28, 1925. “Smithy” as he was 
known to his many campus friends 
was visiting H. R. Chandler ’26 of 
Newburgh after attending the Citi- 
zen’s Military Camp at Plattsburg, 
N. Y., and was returning to his home 
at Ontario, N. Y. According to a doc- 
tor present his death was caused by 
exposure to the hot sun which caused 
dilation of the heart blood vessels and 
their consequent collapse for he sank 
without a struggle despite the efforts 
of Chandler to save him. 

His presence will be missed on the 
campus this year for he was the man- 
ager-elect of the Student Rooming 
Agency, a member of the Glee Club, 
the Officers’ Club, and a member of 
Alpha Zeta fraternity. We mourn 
his loss and sympathize deeply with 
his parents, Mr. and Mrs. E. Jay 
Smith in their sorrow. 
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Four years ago Jesse A. Bailey 
W.C., started in the white goods man- 
ufacturing business with $450 and 
last year sold $65,000 worth of mer- 
chandise. He has established the 
Bailey Manufacturing Company at 
27 Albany Street, Boston, Mass. He 
is married and has one son eight years 
old to whom he expects to leave his 
business some time in the future. 


07 
Marion I. Case Ex., is dealing in 
cattle and sheep and operating 1,500 
acres of land which he owns around 
Canandaigua. His address is 186 
Main Street, Canadaigua, New York. 
The Wadsworth Farms at Oswego, 


N. Y., are owned and operated by M. 
N. Wadsworth W.C. They are pro- 
ducers of high grade apples, cherries, 
pears, and grapes, and breeders of 
registered Jersey cattle. 
709 

W. M. Hotaling W.C., is dealing in 
livestock at present. He was formerly 
a milk dealer in Binghamton, N. Y., 
and doing a grade A business, but 
sold out last spring. He resides at 
2 Asbury Court, Binghamton, N. Y. 

A. S. Chapin W.C., writes that he 
“is now specialist in poultry hus- 
bandry for the University of Tennes- 
see located at Knoxville, although my 
address is Court House, Chattanooga, 
Tenn.” He is anxious to hear from 
his old friends at Cornell. 
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B. D. Gilbert B.S., is now Farm 
Bureau agent in Herkimer County. 
His office is Herkimer, New York. 

Joseph Menzel W.C., is working 
with his father on the home farm of 
325 acres at Windsor, New York. 
They are milking 27 purebred Hol- 
steins. 

"i 

Frank Hahnel B.S. is farming at 
Romulus, New York. He is also life 
secretary of the Seneca County Farm 
Bureau. 

Ransford R. Gould W.C. writes that 
he is the man who made “such a ri- 
diculous (though successful) argu- 
ment in the Morrison Cup Debate in 
1911, when we had the pleasure of 
defeating Professor ‘Jimmie’ Rice’s 
poultry team.” He adds that for 
thirteen years he has been connected 
with his uncle who is president of the 
Ten Thousand Lakes of Minnesota As- 
sociation and that for the last six 
years he has also been selling proper- 
ty insurance for the Rhode Island In- 
surance Co. His address is Brainerd, 
Minn. 
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office. 


first house 40 ft. x 150 ft. 


ing carnations. 





A Money Making Business 
For You 
After Graduation Days 


UST listen to this instance. E. I. Hiscox, of East Patchogue, 
Long Island, isa college man who worked for years ina New York 


Always he chafed at being tied down to a desk. 


Always he wanted to be free to do things that meant sunshine 
and flowers; health and happiness. 


He saw men with seemingly little money build a greenhouse. 
He saw one house grow to many. 


He saw their owners always strong and well, and getting an 
abundance of wholesome joy out of life. 


So he mortgaged his home, borrowed all he could, and built his 


Didn't know a thing about greenhouse growing. 
But he found out, and made that first house pay the first year. 
He has three now. Three of our finest iron frame houses, grow- 


If you like flowers and are not afraid to get some dirt on your 
hands, here’s a contentment-filled, money-making business for you. 

Let’s get acquainted. Let's start by your writing us asking the 
questions that right now are popping into your mind. 

Here may be the answer to what to do after graduation, to make 
money and have your share of life’s pleasures. 


If interested write to the Manager of our Service 
Department, Ulmer Building, Cleveland, Ohio, 
who will give it his personal attention. 
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Builders of Greenhouses and Conservatories 


Eastern Factory 


Irvington, N. Y. 
Irvington New York 
Cleveland Denver 


Boston Buffalo 


a ccieietaiaecaeiiniaine 


Western Factory Canadian Factory 
Des Plaines, Ill. St. Catharines, Ont. 
Philadelphia Chicago 


St. Louis 
Greensboro 


Kansas City 
Montreal 





R. E. Minthorn W.C. is the head of 
a large retail business for the Clover- 
dale Farms Co. in Binghamton, N. Y. 
He lives at 17 Dickinson Avenue. 


George B. Birkhahn B.S.A. has re- 
signed as an officer and director of 
the Farmers’ Service Company, Inc., 
at Middletown, N. Y., after being 
president for six years. He has ac- 
cepted a_ position with Bateman 
Brothers, Inc., covering the Hudson 


River Valley and adjacent territory 
and distributing farm operating equip- 
ment to the wholesale trade. He and 
his wife and young son live at 11 
Mills Avenue, Middletown, N. Y. 
"12 

Reverend Ralph S. Nanz B.S. and 
Miss Helen M. Vasburgh of Canajo- 
harie, were married in Groton, Sep- 
tember 1, 1925. Dr. Nanz has been 
for several years Episcopal student 
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pastor in Ithaca. They will live in 
Waukesha, Wisconsin, where Dr. Nanz 
will be connected with Carrol College. 


Herman K. Crofoot B.S. is operat- 
ing a large farm near Moravia, N. Y. 
He and his wife have two small daugh- 
ters, Marian and Virginia. 

"13 

Few graduates of the Ag College 
who have entered into the business of 
breeding purebred cattle, have ad- 
vanecd to prominence as has John §S. 
Clark 3rd B.S. Soon after gradua- 
tion he went to the Mixter Farms at 
Hardwick, Massachusetts. He _ be- 
came manager of the place which was 
breeding registered Guernseys and 
continued the work so that by the 
time the herd was disversed last June 
it was known wherever purebreds 
were raised. the herd became 
known so did “Jimziie’’, so that his 
services were sought by many breed- 
ers after the sale which averaged 
$1,300 on more than a 100 head of 
cattle. “Jimmie” is now at the Mar- 
shall Field Estate called Caumsett at 
Huntington, L. I. He was a member 
of the judging team while at Cornell. 
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T. E. Donovan W.C. is manager of 
the Westlawn Farm, Johnson City, 
N. Y. The farm is producing grade 
A milk which is retailed in Johnson 
City. The mailing address is Dayton 
Street. 

Dr. Andrew J. Dadisman M.S.A. is 
the head of the department of farm 
economics at West Virginia Univer- 
sity, Morgantown, W. Va. 

R. F. Buckman, who has been Farm 
Bureau agent in Herkimer County, is 
now doing extension work in the farm 
management department, here av the 
College. 

Carl L. Masters B.S. is president 
and general manager of the Southern 
Dyestuffs Company of Nitro, W. Va. 
He writes that another future Cor- 
nellian arrived at his home on Janu- 
ary 29, 1925, and 
mightily.” 


“is prospering 


"15 
Winifred Edna Nash B.S. and Hugh 
Black were married on June 26, 1925. 
Their address is Hall, N. Y. 
716 
We regret to learn of the death of 
Mrs. Edna Foster Trask ’11 A.B., wife 
of Warren Ira Trask B.S. of Almond, 
N. Y., on August 24, 1925. 
Miss Florence Ethel Axtel B.S. was 
married to Homer DeLong in August, 


1925. They are living in Trumans- 
burg, N. Y. 
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Frederick V. Foster B.S. was mar- 
ried on June 4 in Washington, D. C., 
to Miss Margaret Davis, daughter of 
Congressman and Mrs. Ewin L. Davis 
of Tennessee. They are living at 158 
Harrison Street, East Orange, N. J. 
Foster has business interests at 5 Nas- 
sau Street, New York City. 


Roland S. Baker B.S., who has been 
Detroit, Michigan, agent for the Cor- 
poration Trust Company, is now lo- 
cated at 1110 Federal Commerce 
Trust Building, St. Louis, Mo. 

On April 24, Marie McCarthy B.S. 
was married to William Kennedy of 
Findlay, Ohio. They went on a hon- 
eymoon trip through the West and 
Canada and on their return took up 
residence in Findlay. 

Gilbert M. Montgomery B.S. is 
building a new home near Devon, Pa., 
and until after October will be located 
at White Oak Farm, Glen Moore, Pa. 

Paul F. Sanborne B.S. is a flour 
broker in Washington, D. C., with of- 
fices in the Munsey Building. He re- 
cently purchased a new home at 3319 
Cleveland Avenue. 

"17 

Charles Wille B.S. is manager of 
the Dieckeroff estate, at Parksville, 
N. Y. He was formerly county agent 
in Sullivan County. 

"18 

Mrs. George G. Snarr B.S. (Reba 
L. Beard) is now living at 448 North 
Braddock Street, Winchester, Va. She 
and her husband moved there from 

Harrisonburg, Va., last September. 
He is a practicing physician, special- 
izing in diseases of the eye, ear, nose, 
and throat. They have a daughter, 
Reba Shaeffer, who hopes to enter 
Cornell about 1940. 
719 

M. C. Hammond B.S., the county 
agent in Broome County, is located in 
Binghamton, N. Y., and among other 
things belongs to the Rotary Club of 
the city. He is happily married and 
has two children. They may be 
reached at 38 Vine Street. 

Frederick A. Buell W.C. is working 
his father’s farm at Holcomb, N. Y. 


Mr. and Mrs. William Merle Web- 
ster announce the birth of a son, Will- 
iam Merle, Jr. Mrs. Webster was for- 
merly Miss Carrie M. Luce graduate 
from the College of Agriculture in 
1919. They reside at 64 Livingston 
Street, Warsaw, N. Y. 
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The person in charge of the publi- 
cations for the Fidelity & Deposit 
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Plus Appearance 


You prevent decay—and 
improve the looks of your 
house—by giving it the 
right care. Are you just 
as careful of your teeth? 
They are a whole lot more 
important. 
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Don’t Wait— 


Prevent Trouble! 


Colgate’s removes causes of tooth decay 


People who care how they look are concerned with 
their teeth. Not only are good teeth important to 
beauty, they are essential to health. 


Because good teeth and good health are so closely 
related, modern dentists are urging preventive 
dentistry. Its aim is to combat disease by prevent- 
ing tooth troubles. Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream 
always has been in the forefront of this scientific 


move for better teeth and health. 


Colgate’s “washes” your teeth thoroughly clean— 
does not scratch or scour them. Causes of tooth 
decay are safely and effectively removed by Colgate’s. 


The taste of Colgate’s is pleasant. This dental 
cream is made and advertised sensibly, and is sold 
at a sensible price—25c for a large size tube. 


=. 






Truth in advertising implies 
honesty in manufacture 


Colgate’s Cashmere *s Tal 
Bouquet Soap—25c Ogee S 


COLGATE & CO.—Established 1806. 


CLEANS 
a0 30 rece 
: WAY J 


Colgate’s Rapid- 
Shave Cream—35c 


Colgate’s *“‘Handy 
Grip” Shaving 
Stick—35c¢ 





Company of Maryland at Baltimore is 
Sidney C. Doolittle B.S. He was mar- 
ried last October to Miss Elizabeth C. 
Murray of Pittsburgh and Baltimore. 

Jaime M. Coelho W.C. writes from 
Establecimiento “La Juanita’? Esta- 
cion La Rica, F. C. O. Argentine Re- 


public, that he owns a 2,000-acre 
ranch and raises beef and dairy cattle, 
wheat, corn, and alfalfa. 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward L. Plass B.S. 
(Louise M. Hambruger ’19) announce 
the birth of a son, Robert William. 
They have two other children, Ed- 
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ward B. and Barbara L. They live at 
Arlington, N. Y. 

One of the instructors in the New 
York State School of Agriculture at 
Morrisville, N. Y., is George A. Spa- 
der B.S. He is instructing in horti- 
culture. 

Bryan M. (Pete) Eagle B.S. is man- 
ager of the investment department 
of the American-Southern Trust Com- 
pany, Little Rock, Ark. He is mar- 
ried to Miss Virginia Fleming of Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

Jesse VanDoren B.S. was married 
on June 10, 1925, to Alice Conger. 
He is now acting county club agent 
for Alton Adams who is now on a 
trip to Europe. His headquarters are 
at Watertown, New York, Jefferson 
County. 

Edwin S. Larrabee B.S. has a posi- 
tion with the Grove City Creamery 
Company, Grove City, Pa. The Gov- 
ernment is carrying on dairy experi- 
ments at the plant under the direc- 
tion of Howard C. Jackson ’15, for- 
merly assistant professor in the Col- 
lege’s dairy department. 

In answer to our inquiry to Olief A. 
Christensen W.C., we received a gay- 
ly stamped envelope containing the 
information that he is a practical 
farmer on a rented 150-acre farm at 
8 Reventlowsgade Street, Copenha- 
gen, Denmark. He says that “The 
time I spent as a short horn at Cor- 
nell was the best I had during my stay 
in U. S. A.’’, and adds he is inter- 
ested in taking some of the College’s 
reading courses to get the ‘“‘latest 
American information” on farming. 

Samuel L. Althouse B.S. is manag- 
ing editor of The Poultry Item, the 
largest poultry journal in the East. 
His address is Sellersville, Pa. 

The general manager of the Leecht- 
man Ice Cream Company at Hazelton, 
Pa., is Harry L. Cooke B.S. He was 
married to Miss Corinne M. Ingalls 
and they have two children, a boy of 
five and a daughter one year old. 

They are living at the Krapf Apart- 
ments. 

Walter I. L. Duncan B.S. has re- 
signed from the advertising depart- 
ment of the New York World to be- 
come sales manager of the City Sub- 
urban Securities Corporation. This 
corporation is at present engaged in 
completing the financing of Blind 
Brook Lodge, at Rye, N. Y., a sub- 
urban apartment building. 


4 | 
Clarence P. Hotson B.S. is still as- 
sistant professor of English at the 
University of Maine, Orono, Me. He 
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°98 B.S.—The Dominican Re- 
public has called Professor John 
W. Gilmore of the University of 
California to conduct a survey 
of the agricultural situation 
within its territory. This Re- 
public, also called Santa Domin- 
go, is the eastern part of the Is- 
land of Haiti in the West Indies. 
The western part is the Haiti 
Republic. Santa Domingo is tak- 
ing some progressive steps in 
the development of it agricul- 
tural resources and appealed to 
the United States Department 
of Agriculture for guidance. 
Professor Gilmore, professor of 
agronomy in the college of agri- 
culture, at Berkeley, was rec- 
ommended to the island authori- 
ties by Washington experts and 
arrangements have been con- 
summated. His survey will be 
extensive and will occupy six 
months or more. 


Professor Gilmore is recog- 
nized internationally as an au- 
thority upon the larger aspects 
of agronomy and agricultural 
practice. In addition to his 
work in the Orient, the Philip- 
pines and Hawaii, he was in 
1921, exchange professor to the 
University of Chile, and has 
traveled in Central and South 
American countries. 


He is Fellow of the American 
Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science; Life Member 
of the American Genetic Asso- 
ciation; Member of the Ameri- 
can Society of Agronomy; Mem- 
ber of the Ecological Society of 
America; Member of Sigma Xi, 
National Honor Society for Sci- 
ence; Member Alpha Zeta; Na- 
tional Honor Society for Agri- 
culture; Recipient Gold Medal 
La. Purchase Exposition, 1904; 
Member Jury of Awards and re- 
cipient of Medal and Diploma 
for distinguished services, P.P.I. 
E., 1915, Exchange Professor to 
the University of Chile, 1921. 


His publications, over a quar- 
ter of a century, cover such 
themes as commercial fibers, fer- 
tilizers, rural engineering, po- 
tatoes, timothy hay, stock feed- 
ing, root crops, the College of 
Hawaii wheat, the organization 
of agricultural education and re- 
search, horticulture in Chile, etc. 
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is teaching classes in technical com- 
position and modern literature and ex- 
pects to be there another year. He 
writes that he recently completed a 
year of study of Sanskrit under Dean 
Chase of the Graduate School at 
Maine. In the fall of 1927 he hopes 
to enter Harvard and study for a Ph. 
D. degree. Mail should be addressed 
to him at Box 222, Orono, Me. 


The Posey Jane’s Gardens at Crown 
Point, N. Y., are run by Esther G. 
Walrath W.C. 

Martha Louise Kinne B.S. ’24 and 
James Beckley Palmer B.S. ’21 were 
married on July 11, 1925, at Ovid, 
N. Y. They will live in Edinboro, Pa. 


Silus N. Ferguson Ex. and Miss 
Freida Marie Schooley, of Prospect 
Valley, were married July 2, 1925. 
They are living at 252 Fort Coving- 
ton Road, Malone, N. Y. 

Edson I. Case W.C. is operating his 
own farm on the island, inside the city 
limits of Canandaigua. On this farm 
there are 75 acres of bearing apples. 


John E. Connolly recently resigned 
as assistant county agent in Ontario 
County, N. Y., to become a field horti- 
culturist for the Niagara Sprayer 
Company in northern Ohio. “Jack” 
is making his headquarters at the Hol- 
lenden Hotel in Cleveland, Ohio. 

‘22 

Barton Baker B.S., who is practic- 
ing law in Rochester, N. Y., was mar- 
ried on June 6 to Bernice Dennis ’26, 


daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Irving E. 
Dennis of Ithaca. 


While on a tour of Europe Miss 
Rosamond Wendell B.S. met Mr. Fer- 
dinand P. Fisher, a graduate of the 
University of Illinois, who is now 
teaching at Crane College, Chicago, 
Ill. They were married the last of 
June with Miss Mabel Buckner B.S., 
also ’22, acting as maid of honor. Af- 
ter a honeymoon in the Rocky Moun- 
tains they are living on the North 
Shore of Chicago, Ill. At present we 
are unable to give their exact address, 
but mail sent to 256 East Avenue, 
Lockport, N. Y., will reach them. 

Lewis M. French B.S. is a contrac- 
tor and is doing his bit to further civ- 
ilization by building cozy homes in 
and about Binghamton, N. Y. His 
wife was formerly Esther Cornwall 
B.S., also of the class of ’22. They 
are residing on the State Road, Port 
Dickinson, N. Y. 


We regret to learn of the death of 
James Robert Mack B.S. of 389 West 
Water Street, Elmira, New York, on 
August 18, 1925. 


Clarence G. Bradt has transferred 
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In provincial times the farmers and 
their families made their own stock- 
ings and mittens out of the wool 
which they raised upon their farms. 
They made soap out of wood ashes 
from their fire-places, and candles 
out of bees-wax. At 
times they even made 
their shoes from 
“home-grown leather.” 


But modern farmers 
live in an age of spe- 
cialization. A farmer’s 
time is far too valuable fj 

to spend in making f 4 
shoes and mittens. He ; 
finds that it is wiser % 
for him to sell his milk 
or his beef and to buy 
his shoes from the 
shoemaker. The 
shoes are better and 
they cost him less! 


The modern scientific 
farmer, who keeps a 
careful record of his 


This man is taking a sample of the 
molasses that goes into Purina Cow 

ow. This sample is then tested 
for quality in the Purina Chemical 
Laboratory. 
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Shoes, Mittens and 
Livestock Rations 


costs and profits, has found that 
the same is true of making live- 
stock rations as is true of making 
shoes and mittens. He finds that 
such an organization as the Purina 
Mills is able to furnish him a far 
more efficient and eco- 
nomical supplement 
to his home-grown 
feeds than he could 
possibly mix by hand. 


Purina Chows are the 
proofs of what a 
modern mill, modern 
_  @quipment, quantity 
> | buying of ingredients, 
, and scientific research 
i work can do, to lower 
| the farmer’s cost of 
production. The ac- 
tual records of thou- 
sands of successful 
farmers are proofs 
one cannot overlook. 


PURINA MILLS 
966 Gratiot Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Buffalo Kansas City E. St. Louis 
Fort Worth Nashville Minneapolis 
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TUMPS and boulders are ‘‘loafers”’ 
on the farm—they produce nothing 
while they prevent the entire cultivation 


of the field. 


Stumps and boulders are breeding places for 
vermin and are frequently the cause of broken 


implements. 


Thoroughly clearing the land al- 


ready under cultivation increases its value and 
lessens the cost of farming. 


Du Pont dynamite will clear land easier, quicker 


and better. 


Back of the du Pont name is 123 


years of explosives manufacture. The oval trade 


mark on stick and 
dynamite. 


case identifies du Pont 


A post card request will bring you the free, 110- 
page illustrated ‘“‘Farmers’ Handbook of Explo- 
sives’’—telling all about the use of explosives on 
the farm. You will find this book useful in 
your college work. Send for your copy today. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 
EQUITABLE BLDG., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


from Schenectady County as Farm 
Bureau agent, to Delaware County in 
the same capacity. His address is 
Walton, New York. ; 
"23 

G. M. Ross B.S. is in the vegetable 
gardening business on a 40-acre farm 
along the Susquehanna river valley. 
He expects to build a new green house 
this fall costing about $9,000. He is 
continually improving his farm and 


some day will probably make us all 
wish we had gone into the vegetable 
business. He is happily married and 
carrying more responsibility than 
most ag college graduates. The farm 
is on the Conklin Road, Binghamton, 
N. Y. 


Edwin T. Fletcher Ex. is superin- 
tendent of the Sgaw Karen High 
School, at Bassein Burma, India. 


W. Guy Meal B.S. is now County 
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Agent in Schenectady County. His 
previous job was leader of Junior 
Project in Tompkins County. His 
present address is Schenectady, N. Y. 

Ruth V. B. Rice B.S. ’23 and “Bill” 
McMillan B.S. ’24 were married June 
27, 1925 in Sage Chapel. They are 
living at Seven Gables, Inlet Valley 
Road, Ithaca. “Bill” is managing H. 
E. Babcock’s farm with herd of 
pure bred Guernseys. 

Donald D. Whitson B.S. was mar- 
ried on July 25 to Miss Cornelia H. 
Ireland at the home of the bride’s sis- 
ter in Afton, N. Y. They are making 
their home in that place. 

On June 18th, Eva M. Peplinski B.S. 
and Willard C. Drumm W.C. were 
married at the Presbyterian Chapel in 


its 


Troy, N. Y. Mrs. Drumm has man- 
aged the High School Cafeteria at 
Troy for the past two years. Mr. 


Drumm was president of Stone Club 
in 1923 and is now farming at Niver- 
ville, Columbia County, N. Y. 
"24 

Mr. and Mrs. Frederick T. Kirken- 
dall of Wilkes Barre, Pa., have an- 
nounced the marriage of their daugh- 
ter, Cordelia, to Henry T. Buckman 
B.S. on June 1. Buckman is in busi- 
ness in Wilkes Barre with offices in 
the Wyoming National Bank Build- 
ing. 


“Jim” Sears B.S. is farming at 
Baldwinsville, N. Y. 
Leslie L. Lane W.C. writes from 


“Lynwood,” Tolteridge, Herts, Eng- 
land, that after returning from Amer- 
ica he was assistant manager at the 
model working dairy at the British 
Empire Exhibition at Wembley in 
1924. At present he is assistant sec- 
retary to the Manor Farm Dairy, Ltd. 
39 High Road, East Finchley, London. 
This dairy company was the first firm 
in England to supply pasteurized milk 
in bottles which they did as long ago 
as 1906. 


LaClair W. Davis B.S. and Coyla M. 
Miller were married on June 24, 1925. 
Mail will reach them at Cayuga 
Heights, New York. 

Charles Winton Skeele B.S. and 
Miss Iva Springstead A.B. ’25 were 
married at Clockville, N. Y., on June 
16, 1925. Their address is Clockville. 


Martha Elizabeth Wool B.S. and 
Henry C. Strahan E.E. ’23 were mar- 
ried July 11, 1925. They are living 
at Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Florida seems to have an attraction 
for business managers of the COouUN- 
TRYMAN. “Johnny” Gilmore ’24 B.S., 
a former business manager, has been 
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down there for some time connected 
with a land development company and 
farming on the side. And now last 
year’s manager, “Andy” Ackerman 
25 B.S., is working with “Johnny” 
for the land company. Their address 
is Star Route, West Palm Beach, 
Florida. 

Z. H. Stoughton B.S. is teaching 
agriculture at Perry, N. Y. 


“Mac” Makuen B.S. is the banker 
of the class of ’25. He keeps the bur- 
glars out of the National Bank at 
Goshen, N. Y. 

“Mac” McKenzie B.S. was located 
in Rochester for the summer doing 
junior extension work. He is back in 
Ithaca now taking graduate work. He 
opens his mail at 214 Thurston Ave. 

Mr. and Mrs. F. Veitch announce 
the marriage of their daughter, Isabel 
Chartres, to Theodore Bissell M.S., on 
July 9th at College Park, Maryland. 
“Ted” assisted in the department of 
entomology last year while taking 
graduate work. 


Hervey D. Forward B.S. has gone 
back to till the soil at Elbridge, N. Y. 


Lambert Kenfield B.S. and Ida May 
Banfield, both of Ithaca, were married 
on August 15, 1925. Their home is in 
Goshen, N. Y., where Mr. Kenfield has 
a position as agricultural teacher. 


During the summer “Jimmie” 
Reeves B.S. chased figures through 
the books of feed concerns throughout 
the State under the direction of E. A. 
Perregaux, instructor in ag ec. Late- 
ly he has been employed in a large 
produce shipping establishment, Pen- 
ington & Black Co., Inc., at Canan- 
daigua, N. Y. He is living at R. D. 8, 
clo Mrs. Cotton. 


Dorothea M. Hazlitt Sp. of Hector 
and James F. Vorhees of Lodi were 
married August 26, 1925. They will 
reside at Lodi, N. Y. 


“Stubby” Spahn B.S. is a geologist 
with Brokaw, Dixon, Garner & McKee 
Company of 120 Broadway, New York 
City, geologists and petroleum engi- 
neers. He expects to sail soon for 
work in South America. 


We ran across “Dick” Laubengayer 
B.S. the other day while he was get- 
ting a brick of cheese at the Roberts 
Hall lunch counter, to allay his ap- 
petite on his trip east to Schenectady, 
N. Y., and through the New England 
states. He’s been working in the bot- 
any department all summer and will 
return at the opening of school to as- 
sist in one of the botany courses. His 
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Model 8, NEW IDEA Spreader 


FOR THE BIG BUSINESS OF BETTER FARMING 


New Idea Farm Equipment offers the best possible investment. 
It is thoroughly efficient—and can be depended upon 
for a long life of Trouble-Free Service. 


THE NEW IDEA SPREADER COMPANY 
COLDWATER, OHIO 


The NEW IDEA Transplanter 


A scientifically built machine for all 
kinds of transplanting, including To- 
bacco, Truck crops, Nursery stock, small 
Fruits, Bulbs, etc. Write forinformation. 


Your Prof. will Confirm This: 


The ingredients of a good dairy ration, contain- 
ing 85% of 


Buffalo Corn Gluten Feed 


can be bought and mixed by the dairyman at a 
cost of about $45.00 per ton. Fed in the regular 
way to good grade Holsteins or other cows, a 
ton of such a ration will produce 3 tons of milk, 
which at $2 per cwt. amounts to $120; at $3 per 
ewt. $180. 


This is economical feeding. It is possible because 
Burra.o, the milk-producing part of the ration, 
is low in cost but high in protein and total di- 
gestible nutrients. That’s why (23% Protein) 
Burrato will always be a part of es 


EVERY LIVE DEALER’S STOCK 
AND 
EVERY GOOD DAIRY RATION 


Corn Products Refining Co. 
New York Chicago 


Also Manufacturers 
Diamond Corn Giuten Meat 
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Reap the Benefit 


the First Year ~and 
many Years Thereafter 











Spread Solvay Pulverized Limestone! You'll find it 
the best investment you ever made. Big returns the 
first year, and for four or five years thereafter. Keep 
the soil sweet and productive. Easy to handle, in bulk 
or 100-lb. bags, safe to use, non-caustic, guaranteed 
high test. Learn all about LIME; write for the new 
Solvay Booklet, full of valuable information. It’s 
FREE! 


> o LVA\y ie arti 
eULVERIZED COMPANY 
LI al E Ss TO N bE Syracuse, New York 


—S —— Sold by 


LOCAL DEALERS 


Learn and Live 





others have labored hard for.—Socrates. 


Send for catalog of free bulletins which will help you on the 
farm and in the home. Just ask for E47 


Address : 


College of Agriculture 
Ithaca, New York 
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| MPLoY your time in improving yourself by other 
@#e] men’s writings; so you shall come easily by what 

















home address is 224 Bryant Avenue, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


“Bill” W. Porter B.S. is now with 
the standards department of Swift & 
Company in Chicago. He lives at 
Momence, Illinois. 

“Irv” Rodwell B.S. is an inspector 
for the Pennsylvania Railroad and is 
located at 212 Lexington Avenue, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 

Mr. and Mrs. A. Holroyd announce 
the marriage of their daughter, Lois 
Fern, to Mr. Leon Packer, B.S., on 
July 15th at Plymouth, lowa. They 
are at home at present at Union 
Springs, N. Y. 

Walter E. Stevens B.S. is secretary- 
treasurer of three mutual fire insur- 
ance companies in Greenville, N. Y. 

George R. Kreisel B.S. will assist 
Professor M. P. Rasmussen ’19 B.S. 
in making a study of the city end of 
marketing in the same manner that 
the country end was studied. The 
work will be carried on in New York 
City, but mail addressed to George at 
214 Thurston Avenue, Ithaca, N. Y., 
will reach him. 


Announcement is made of the birth 
of a daughter, Mary Catherine, to Mr. 
and Mrs. J. A. Bizzell of 811 East 
State Street, Ithaca, N. Y., on May 31, 
at the City Hospital. Mrs. Bizzell 
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was formerly Miss Elizabeth T. Peters 
B.S. 

Mary Nichols B.S. was married on 
June 25, 1925, to Harvey Weaver, who 
is farming out on the Inlet Valley 
Road. Their address is Ithaca, N. Y. 

A son, Richard Harrison, was born 
on July 19 to Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Scott B.S. They live in Middletown, 
N. ¥. 
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“Eddie” Foster is assistant County 
Agent in Chatauqua County. His ad- 
dress is Jamestown, N. Y. 

Mr. and Mrs. George F. Gray an- 
nounce the marriage of their daugh- 
ter, Mabel Lucile, to Cuyler Emory 
Paine, B.S., on August 1, 1925. Cuy- 
ler is operating both his own and his 
father’s farm at Albion, N. Y. 


Ralph Barrett B.S. is working for 
an ice cream concern jn Binghamton, 
N. Y. His address is 12 Grand St. 


“Johnnie” Miller B.S. has been 
home on the farm all summer at New 
Market, Va., but is teaching at present 
in the local high school. 

“Shrimp” McNeil B.S. writes that 
“Russ” Young ’25 B.S. went around 
without a shirt this summer so he 
would look like a real farmer this fall 
as he is teaching agriculture at Ran- 
dolph High School, Randolph, N. Y. 
“Shrimp” modestly admits he is “pes- 
tering the Binghamton, N. Y., cow 
juice distributors” while making a 
study of milk marketing in that 
city under the direction of Pro- 
fessor H. A. Ross of the ag ec depart- 
ment of the College. He is returning 
to take some graduate work and as- 
sist Professor Ross in his course in 
milk marketing. 


Concerning Cows 
(Continued from page 9) 


ords have not been kept, divide the 
total amount of milk delivered during 
the year by the average number of 
cows kept. If this average is below 
6,000 pounds, money expended for 
feed is probably being lost, or labor 
is being contributed without adequate 
return. If the amount is between 
6,000 and 7,000 pounds the account 
may balance. Passing beyond 7,000 
pounds, the returns from good man- 
agement show progressive improve- 
ment. With cows of strong breeding 
and great food capacity, the law of 
diminishing returns may not be en- 
countered short of 20,000 pounds. 
Since herd averages in this case are 
somewhat misleading, individual pro- 
duction records should always be kept 
and the herd culled to as high a stand- 
ard as circumstances justify. 
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A Protein Feed That Pays 


Corn Gluten Feed—23% Protein 
*‘Almost Wholly Digestible’’ 


Corn Gluten Feed is a profitable protein ingredient 
for every ration. Successful feeders in 32 States are 
feeding it regularly. These practical men know its 
value. It pays them to feed it. 


One or more feeding experiments with Corn Gluten 
Feed in the ration will make your school work more 
interesting and profitable to you. There are several 
good reasons why this is so. 


Corn is grown in all the States. It is worth more 
than any other farm crop. We need corn more than 
anything else grown on the farm, and without it we 
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would almost starve. 


we want to tell you about it. 


FE. LIMINATING low producers be- 

fore they are born shortens the 
route to a better herd. The dairy- 
men’s outlook is rosy only in propor- 
tion as his program of herd improve- 
ment, including the sort of sires used, 
promises to give a much better herd 
five years hence. Only through better 
bred cows can the closer competition 
of the approaching years be met. The 
great opportunities to step the herd 
up to higher levels of production are 
in the breeding. Eliminating poor 
cows, aside from preventing possible 
losses, serves only to raise the aver- 
age of the group. Higher yields and 


The product of corn most needed by the farmer and 
feeder is Corn Gluten Feed. A ton of it contains as 
much protein as 2% tons of corn and also the natural 
salts of five tons of the whole grain. 

Corn Gluten Feed is palatable and safe. It is never given 


as medicine nor has it ever caused abortion or blindness. Some 
dairymen feed it straight for high production tests. 


You are going to help the farmer get the most out of his corn 
crop. This Research Bureau can be of great service to you, and 


Write us today and we will send you our bulletins and show 
what we are doing in our nation-wide campaign for better feeding. 


Associated Corn Products Manufacturers 


Feed Research Department 
Haugh G. Van Pelt, Director 


208 South La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
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wider margins must be sought in su- 
perior sires. 

Probably the most fascinating fea- 
ture of animal husbandry is the pos- 
sibility of influencing economy of pro- 
duction through a skillful combina- 
tion of germ cells. Apart from all the 
glamour of pedigrees, families, and 
unusual prices, the réle of every good 
sire is to reduce the cost of produc- 
tion. As sires have the major influ- 
ence numerically, whether owned in- 
dividually or cooperatively, any seri- 
ous attempt at lasting herd improve 
ment logically begins with them. 


OT only the cows, but the bulls as 
well, should prove their worth. It 
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is as easy to breed down as up. Where 
fifty percent of the bulls in use are 
grades or scrubs, as is the case in New 
York, any progress noted is acciden- 
tal and faltering. Bulls must be seven 
years old before the worth of their 
daughters is known. Every tried and 
tested bull should be used as long as 
possible. When the daughters have 
type, impulse to produce, and capacity 
for feed, the sire’s opportunity for 
service should be enlarged. While un- 
tried bulls must be used, they should 
be selected with care and withdrawn 
from service promptly on evidences of 
poor results. In spite of every pre- 
caution, some will prove worthless. 
Since few animals are genetically 
pure for both high production and 
type, the possession of such a sire can 
not be prized too highly. 


T° discuss the use of sires is to in- 

fer the need and desirability of 
rearing young stock. Some question 
the economy of rearing heifers. This 
may be true in a few congested dairy 
centers, but to question broadly the 
practice of rearing heifers, and then 
retire without further explanation, 
leaves one wondering where the rising 
generation of athletes will get its lime 
and vitamins, 

In an Iowa demonstration, starting 
with common scrubs averaging 3,782 
pounds of milk and 176 pounds of 
butterfat, two crosses with Holstein- 
Friesian sires gave an average of 
11,126 pounds of milk and 420 pounds 
of fat. Change of feeding and better 
care helped some, but the enlarged 
possibility for greater yields through 
better blood was the real cause. 

In the Jersey breed, the daughters 
of Sultan’s Virginia Lad are frequent- 
ly cited. Sixteen daughters sired by 
this bull averaged 2,373 pounds of 
milk and 168 pounds of fat more than 
their dams at the same age, an in- 
crease of 44 percent for milk and 60 
percent for fat. All daughters are 
included. The type as well as the per- 
formance of each daughter was su- 
perior to that of her dam. 

Among the Holstein-Friesian sires, 
the bull Emblagaard Tritomia Home- 
stead, owned by the University of Il- 
linois, has an enviable record. The 
average increase in production of his 
first ten daughters over their dams at 
the same age was 3,907 pounds of 
milk and 161 pounds of fat. This fig- 
ures 40 percent increase in milk and 
52 percent in fat. The significance 
of this improvement is the more im- 
pressive when it is known that four 
of the ten dams already had milk rec- 
ords above 10,000 pounds. The uni- 
formity and the excellence of seven 
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of these daughters is shown in the ac- 
companying illustration. 

It is the promise of results of this 
sort that urge men on in their efforts 
to improve the dairy industry. Early 
and late they work in the quest of 
their ideal—a high producing herd. 
From the exceptional cows thus pro- 
duced, great sires arise, which if right- 
ly used, may lighten the burden of 
dairy farming. If this simple pro- 
gram is persistently followed, the 
outlook becomes entirely new. 

The Agricultural Situation 
(Continued from page 8) 

The high demand for potatoes that 
came when food was high relative to 
wages resulted in too many acres of 
potatoes. The lack of desire to eat 
potatoes now that food is so cheap in 
terms of wages reduced the demand 
so that for a few years high produc, 
tion of potatoes has been accom- 
panied by abnormally low demand. 
This resulted in such distress in po- 
tato regions as to cause a decrease in 
acreage of 6 per cent this year, but 
yields per acre now promise to be 24 
per cent below the high yield of last 
year. The total crop now proves to 
be 18 percent below the five-year 
average. 

The horse cycle has reached bottom 
and shows some signs of improve- 
ment although it will probably be at 
least five years before horses will be 
high enough to leave any profit to the 
horse producer. 

Beef cattle started up this year 
and prices may be expected to im- 
prove for three or four years and con- 
tinue good for perhaps three years 
thereafter. Hogs may be expected to 
continue to bring good prices for 
about a year. 

There are, therefore, some favor- 
able factors that may be expected to 
last for a year for hogs and for sev- 
eral years for beef cattle, but the ma- 
jor improvement this fall is due to 
weather. A single good year will 
help, but will not solve the agricul- 
tural depression. It will probably be 
several years before real expansion of 
agriculture will again occur. 


HE severity of the depression has 

so checked all kinds of provision for 
the future that, when the increased 
population presses on the food supply, 
there will almost certainly be a num- 
ber of years of feverish expansion of 
agriculture with great solicitude about 
the farmer on the part of all who have 
now forgotten that he exists. There 
will then occur an even more decided 
expansion of agriculture than that 
which occurred from 1905 to 1915. 
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At the present time there is a great 
building boom, but very few buildings 
are being put up on farms, and most 
of the present ones are being seri- 
ously neglected. There is a great ex- 
pansion of manufacturing equipment, 
but no new lands are being cleared, 
few tile drains are being laid, and 
many of the ones now laid are being 
neglected. 

Some persons feel that the outlook 
for agriculture must be very gloomy 
because so little provision is being 
made for its future. As a matter of 
fact, the future is very bright, for 
when expansion is needed it will take 
so long to get started that there will 
be a number of prosperous years when 
efforts expended on farm improve- 
ments will add their cost to the value 
of the farm. Probably it will be sev- 
eral years before the tide turns. The 
longer the turn is delayed and the 
worse the intermediate period, the 
surer, more violent, and more pro- 
longed the recovery will be. The man 
who is making a long-time investment 
in a farm or in an education is con- 
cerned not with the present prices but 
with future prices of farm products. 


Some Agricultural Observations in 
Europe 
(Continued from page 7) 

on an annual basis, subject to easy re- 
moval if not satisfactory. The socie- 
ties are demanding a higher type of 
teacher, but the country is without 
facilities for preparing them. The ab- 
sence of institutions for the training 
of rural teachers is a general condi- 
tion; it is doubtful, however, whether 
any country has yet developed a good 
system for the preparation of such 
teachers. 


NE finds in practically all of the 

countries visited a nucleus of per- 
sons eager to develop a system of edu- 
cation which will enable the peasant 
population—the neglected factor in 
the educational arrangements—-to 
take its place in the social life of the 
country on a basis of equality. The 
leaders in Italy, with many of whom 
opportunity was had to discuss the 
matter at length, spoke with fervor 
of their eagerness to see the peasant 
enabled to throw off his sense of in- 
feriority, resulting from centuries of 
subordination, and to make it possible 
for him, to the extent that individu- 
ally it may be merited, to proceed up 
the ladder and take his place, educa- 
tionally and socially, alongside other 
elements in the population. 

One finds in Italy, to take a single 
instance, a real struggle between the 
old conditions and the new. In north- 
ern Italy there is a highly developed 
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and progressive agriculture; the land 
is intensively used and is producing 
excellently. In large areas of central 
and southern Italy strikingly back- 
ward conditions are noted. In the 
area around Rome, the Agro Romano, 
there are said to be 50,000 persons 
living in straw huts in thoroughly 
primitive fashion. To a considerable 
extent they are sheep herders who 
travel from place to place, living in 
the mountains during the malaria 
season and coming down to the valleys 
and plains during the free season; but 
many are permanent residents, 

One day in connection with visits 
to rural schools, the writer came at 
dusk to one of the improved rural 
schools to which reference has been 
made. It was conducted by two young 
women, 20 to 25 years of age. The 
frail but on the whole excellent build- 
ings for school, health, and living pur- 
poses stood on the edge of a little 
grove. We walked through the grove 
and came upon a clearing in which 
stood a permanent village of straw 
huts, “dropped down’ wherever a 
family could find an area large enough 
for a hut, and a little brush fence en- 
closure for the donkey up against the 


- hut; dirt floors, a single opening for 


entrance, cooking done on the ground 
inside the hut, and the whole family, 
sometimes including small farm ani- 
mals, sharing the hut together. The 
school was attempting to serve the 
needs of the children of this village 
and farms roundabout. The village 
was without any other institution of 
any kind: no stores, no churches, no 
sanitary conveniences, nothing but the 
huts to shelter the people who worked 
on neighboring farms, and this within 
fifty miles of Rome! In the struggle 
between the old and the new, prog- 
ress is coming very slowly in parts of 
Italy and other eastern and southern 
countries, despite the efforts of earn- 
est men. But the ever-present nu- 
cleus of hopeful and ambitious men 
may find a way out. 


N every one of these countries vis- 

ited the governments are giving at- 
tention to the requirements of prog- 
ress through some form of agricultur- 
al education and research. Italy, for 
example, has five superior schools of 
agriculture, or agricultural colleges, 
and about thirty agricultural experi- 
ment stations. These schools and sta- 
tions are doing a very useful work. 
Jugoslavia has two colleges of agri- 
culture; Hungary has three; Greece 
one; Poland five; Lithuania, Esthonia, 
Latvia, Finland, Norway, each one. 
Other countries range from two in 
Sweden to fourteen in Germany. 

Austria has a very excellent college 
of agriculture in Vienna. Before the 
war it had several strong colleges. In 
its dismemberment it suffered greatly. 
From a population of forty million it 





from college 


= will give you many 
things— none of them, how- 
ever, morevaluablethan theability 
to think for yourself, to discard 
the old and take on the new. 

Farm lighting is a good ex- 
ample. You may have grown up 
with oil lamps, their poor light 
and smoke and inconvenience. 
You will learn that poor light is 
frequently the cause of the weak 
eyes of farmers You will inves- 
tigate farm lighting. 

You will give Colt Light par- 
ticular attention because it is a 
steady, soft light and because it is 
man’s neatest approach to sun- 


light. You will also find that it 
is the simplest to operate,and that 
itcostslessthan thecheapestauto- 
mobile. You will learn that there 
is nothing to wear out or get out 
of order, and so there is no ex- 
pense for repair parts. 


Union Carbide for use in the 
big 200-lb. capacity Colt Light 
Plant is sold direct to the con- 
sumer at factory prices. One of the 
175 Union Carbide Sales Com- 
pany’s warehouses is located near 
you. Union Carbide is always 
uniform. World’s best quality. 
Highest gas yield. It is always 
packed in blue-and-gray drums. 


Write to the nearest branch for the new free book 
“ Daylight 24 Hours a Day” 


J. B. COLT COMPANY 


No other proposition offers as great an 
opportunity for the farm-trained man as 
selling the Colt Light Plant. Selling ex- 


perience is unnecessary for we will train 


you to make a success of this work. If 
you are over 25 years old and drive your 
own automobile write our nearest office 
for full particulars. 





OLT. 


TRADEMARK 


New York, N.Y. . . 30 E. 42nd St. 
Rochester, N.Y. . . 31 Exchange St. 
Chicago, Ill. . 1001 Monadnock Block 
Kansas City, Mo., 716 N.Y. Life Bldg. 
Chattanooga, Tenn., 6th & Market Sts. 
San Francisco, Cal., 8th & Brannan Sts, 


"COLT LIGHT IS. SUNLIGHT” 
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Roofing Products 


Why build to burn? Use Galvanized Roofing 
for farm buildings—and Tin Roofs for homes. 


APOLLO-KEY8TONE Galvanized Sheets not only last longest for Rovfing 
and Siding, but are specially adapted for Culverts, Tanks, 

and all exposed sheet metal work. KEYSTONE Copper Steel Roofing Tin 
Plates also give unequaled service. Sold by leading metal merchants. 
Look for the Keystone included in brands. 


ilos, Spouting, 


rite for our latest booklets. 


MET? AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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has left a population of six million. 
Of the area remaining to it, 80 per 
cent is mountainous or hilly, and 37 
to 40 percent of this is in forests. It 
has wholly new and difficult agricul- 
tural problems. The retrenchment 
following the war necessitated re- 
trenchment in every one of the pub- 
lic services. The Commission on Bud- 
getary Control, placed in charge of 
Austrian finances by the League of 
Nations, found it necessary to require 
the dismissal of 20,000 government 
employees. The agricultural institu- 
tions had to share in the curtailment 
necessary to the rehabilitation of the 
country’s finances. But it has not 
been without hardship. With 80 per 
cent of the area mountainous, 37 to 
40 percent in forests, Austria now has 
but one experiment station for fores- 
try. Before the war this station had 
fifteen men on its scientific staff; to- 
day it has four men. Before the war, 
Austria was one of the great centers 
of Europe for the production of fish 
for market. It was an important 
source of income. In its dismember- 
ment the country lost much of the 
area on which fish production had 
been carried. It is now seeking to de- 
velop the industry in the Alpine lakes 
and other areas not previously util- 
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ized. This calls for new methods. To 
meet the need there was established 
in the College of Agriculture at Vi- 
enna a division of fish culture. An 
able scientist with two or three as- 
sistants was placed in charge of it. 
This division is undertaking the pub- 
lic duty assigned to it on an annual 
appropriation of six dollars a year. 
Other similar instances of the difficul- 
ties in the present situation could be 
given both for Austria and other 
countries greatly affected by the war. 
With the passage of time these con- 
ditions should, of course, yield to im- 
provement; but the present genera- 
tion will suffer. 


N all of the countries there is recog- 

nition of the importance of the high- 
er institutions for agricultural educa- 
tion and research. All are handi- 
capped by post-war financial economy. 
With one or two exceptions, notably 
Czechoslovakia, schools of forestry 
and of veterinary science are receiv- 
ing at least equal attention with agri- 
cultural schools and stations. Agri- 
cultural extension services of one 
kind or another exist in all but two 
of the countries visited, namely, 
Czechoslovakia and Austria. Boys’ 
and girls’ club work is beginning to 
find its place in the educational system 
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of Europe. It is now being definitely 
established in Denmark and Sweden. 
Agricultural associations in Norway 
are seeking cooperation in undertak- 
ing its establishment. Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, Jugoslavia, and Italy have in- 
dicated a definite interest in the work. 
In Jugoslavia, 2,000 boys and girls 
are now engaged on projects on a plan 
closely resembling that used in the 
United States. 

The work in which the writer is en- 
gaged led him especially to inquire re- 
garding some of the more difficult sit- 
uations, and these have entered into 
this rambling discussion. It should 
not be inferred, however, that the 
agricultural institutions of Europe are 
of essentially lower character than 
those found in the various states in 
America. On both continents there is 
great diversity. Many of the leading 
scientists engaged in agriculture to- 
day are in the institutions of Europe, 
and many of the most significant ad- 
vances in knowledge are issuing from 
these institutions. One is deeply im- 
pressed with the thorough, painstak- 
ing, and productive work of the scien- 
tists in many of these countries. 
America has much to learn in indus- 
try and devotion as well as in specific 
achievements from these workers. 








Clothes Custom Tailored 


A suit made to your measure by us, and tailored in 
perfect fashion and thorough manner, will give you 


complete satisfaction 


Pressing Contracts Written 


Cleaning and Repairing done on short notice 








I. V. DELL 


Merchant Tailor 
213 Dryden Road 
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“Say it with Flowers” 
but 


Prove it with Jewelry 


CORNELL SEAL JEWELRY 


FRATERNITY CREST STATIONERY 


FRATERNITY PINS AND CRESTS 


$44 S444 


Bert Platten 


Che Jeweler 


306 East State Street 








ATTENTION FRESHMEN! 


All of our new fall lasts and 
patterns in men’s fine footwear 
have arrived in Bannister, Hey- 
wood and A. J. Bates. The 
world’s best makers of College 
Men’s Shoes. 


Come in to the oldest College 
Shoe Shop in town and be fitted. 


Priced from $8.00 to $13.00 


ASHDOWN BOOT SHOP, 


Inc. 
212 E. State Street 


CADY’S 
EAST HILL MARKET 





CHOICE MEATS 


Exceptional Delivery Service 


222 College Ave. 
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Clothes That Have the College 
Man’s O.K. 


THERE’S A “KICK” IN THESE NEW SMART STYLES 
FOR ALL BUT NO KICK ON THE PRICES 


“Bracken” 30) t 60) 
yne of the new Fall O Four Winds 
h S is the ‘a 


colors — rich shades 
from the Scotch 


he Topcoat for Fall 
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e to e il r y 2 2 70¢ ay ) c smar 
a egg gy stn Latest Novelties in Ga ee a 
blues, granite greys, . time. 
ie. Accessories 
Bostonian Shoes — Hats -—— Overcoats 


BUTTRICK & FRAWLEY, Inc. 


The Home of Hart Schaffner and Marx Clothes 


ROTHSCHILD BROS. 
STATE AND TIOGA STREETS 
A Complete Line of Room Furnishings 
and Furniture 
Pictures Pennants Banners Study Lamps 


Desks Chairs Tables Bookcases 
Laundry Cases Stationery Desk Supplies 


ROTHSCHILD BROS. 
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JUNIOR FIELD DAYS HELD 
AT CORNELL, JUNE 24-26 


Record-Breaking Crowd of Young- 
sters Liven Up the Campus 








“Cryin’ in the sink! We want to 
play ball; we can hear all the talkin’ 
we want to when we have to go to 
church on Sun- 
days.” This was 
one of the unof- 
icial comments of 
some of the 4-H 
club boys who 
were attending 
the Junior Field 
Days at Cornell 
on June 24 to 26. 
Their ball game 
in the drill hall 
had just been 
called, not on ac- 
count of the rain, 
but rather that 
they might walk 
out to the an hus 
building to hear a 
lecture, 

To be_- sure, 
there were some 
lectures, but the 
1,450 boys and 
girls who attend- 
ed did not spend 
all their time working. Fun and en- 
tertainment ruled supreme through- 
out the whole program. 

A huge campfire supper on Wed- 
nesday evening started the program. 
The girs’ athletic field was covered 
with campfires, where everyone cook- 
ed his own “hot dogs.”’ Salad and co- 
coa were served from central points. 
The dessert was in the form of 
oranges which were passed out from 
baskets, which were carried around 
the grounds. No corelation has been 
made as yet, but apparently the 
youngsters have cooperation instilled 
in their minds, because this request 
predominated, “Gimme two, my bud- 
dy didn’ come over.” 

Thursday and Friday mornings were 
given over to lectures and demon- 
strations. Thursday afternoon was 
given over to trips about the campus 
and to nearby points of interest. One 
group made tours of the forestry plan- 
tations and nurseries; another visited 
the greenhouses and student gardens, 
while small groups made tours of the 
campus to look over the buildings. 
Two special trips were made, one of 
22 automobile loads to Watkins Glen 
and a somewhat smaller group to En- 
field Glen. 

On Friday afternoon a parade half 
a mile long was staged, ending in 
front of Roberts Hall, where pictures 
of each county delegation were taken. 
Following this a speed-ball tourna- 
ment took place. The Tioga county 
team won the tournament over On- 
tario by a close margin. 

At twilight on Friday evening the 
closing ceremonies took place. Fol- 


lowing a short talk by Dr. E. A. Bates 
on the Indians of New York, came the 
4-H candle lighting ceremonies, With 
this impressive ceremony in which 
nearly 1,500 candles, symbolical of 
the light of achievement, lighted up 
the college buildings about the upper 
quadrangle, the field days came to a 
close. 





Snitchin’ the Oranges 


After working over the statistics it 
was found that only 19.7 per cent had 
been here before. 12.3 percent came 
on money received as prizes, 40.7 per 
cent came on money that they had 
earned, and 21.4 percent came at club 
expense. 

Those who helped with the Field 
Days decided that a frosh cap-burning 
couldn’t compare with these 1450 4-H 
Club boys and girls for pep and ex- 
citement. 


DR. PERKINS TEACHES TWENTY 
YOUNGEST COLLEGE STUDENTS 





No longer will the Syracuse papers 
be able to call the COUNTRYMAN office 
a playhouse for profs’ kiddies, for 
we’re to have a great big home all 
fitted up especially for the little tots. 
Then they can play with paper dolls, 
blocks, clay, have a mid-morning lunch 
and a noon meal. It will amount to a 
new home for a part of each day. 

Dr. Nellie L. Perkins, formerly di- 
rector of the Wayne County psycho- 
pathic clinic in Detroit, Michigan, who 
lectured on child training here during 
Farmers’ Week, has charge of the 
nursery school for the coming year. 
The school will serve as a laboratory 
for the study of child behavior. The 
former home of Miss Van Rensselaer 
and Miss Flora Rose at 1% The Circle 
is altered so that everything will be 
ready to receive the twenty youngsters 
when they are cut loose from their 
mother’s apron strings and taken into 
the school where they will be under 
the direct charge of Dr. Perkins and 
her assistants. 


Number 1 


CAMPUS CLUB OFFICERS 
ARRANGE TEAM SEND-OFF 


“Happy” Sadd ’26 Plans Banner 
Year’s Program of Facts and Fun 


Once more the familiar calls of the 
dairyman, the horseman, the sheep- 
raiser, and others interested in ani- 
mal husbandry 

will be heard is- 

suing from the 
eastern extremi- 
ties of the ag 

campus. T h e 

cause of the un- 

usual sounds will 
be the first of the 
never-ending ar- 
guments of the 
enthusiastic mem- 
bers of the Round 
Up club at the 
initial bi-weekly 
meetings of that 
organization. The 
gathering wil] 
take place in the 
an hus building 
on the evening of 

October 6th and 

will be in the na- 

ture of the send- 
. off for the mem- 
5 bers of the judg- 
ing team who will participate in the 
student’s judging contest at the Na- 
tional Dairy Show at Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 

President “Happy” Sadd ’26 has 
arranged an_ attractive program 
which may be expected to afford com. 
siderable exercise of the mandibles 
and some use of members’ hearing 
apparatus. The eats will be withheld, 
we are told, long enough to permit 
the speakers of the evening to add 
fuel to the burning support which the 
members of the club give to the de- 
partment’s judging team. 

Mr. Ray E. Deuel ’11 of Manlius, 
N. Y., a member of the judging team 
and a former Farm Bureau manager, 
will be one of the speakers, Mr. Deuel 
is at present a member of the execu- 
tive committee of the Onondaga Coun- 
ty Farm Bureau and operates a farm 
at Manlius, N. Y. He will be followed 
by Mr. McConnell ’21, who was also 
a member of the team several years 
ago and has since graduation been an 
instructor in the department of ani- 
mal husbandry and now manager of 
the mixing plant of the G. L. F. Inc. 
at Peoria, II. 

“Happy” had hoped to have as an- 
other speaker, Professor T. E. Elder 
711 of the Mt. Hermon School in Mas- 
sachusetts, but Professor Elder is such 
a well known judge of Holstein cattle 
that he has accepted an invitation to 
judge the cattle at the Chilian Na- 
tional Dairy Show in South America 
and will not therefore be able to ad- 
dress the club. Mr. Deuel was a mem- 


(Continued on page 38) 
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EIGHT DEPARTMENTS PUT ON 
EXHIBITS AT STATE FAIR 


Value of Alfalfa and Known Origin 
Seed Especially Emphasized 


The College of Agriculture, as usual, 
participated in the State Fair, Sep- 
tember 12-19, by offering several edu- 
cational exhibits. Professor R. H. 
Wheeler of extension and extension 
professors from each department 
which had an exhibit were in charge 
of the work. 

The agronomy department featured 
alfalfa, showing the soil requirement, 
methods of seeding, and the impor- 
tance of known origin seeds. As a 
drawing card, the department had 
two mechanical cows, one nodding con- 
tentedly as she ate alfalfa, while the 
other one shook its head dolefuliy as 
it munched timothy. 

Farm management emphasized the 
value and use of the farm inventory. 
Also, by a series of pictures, they 
showed the “Factors Involved in Suc- 
cess in Farming.” 

Plant breeding, by a display of spec- 
imens and figures, placed their usual 
stress on the new and recommended 
varieties of wheat, corn and barley. 
They also showed the results of their 
hill-selection of potatoes. They fur- 
ther emphasized the value of good 
seed for all crops. 

Dirt Flies 

The vegetable gardening depart- 
ment, in an effort not to be outdone by 
any of its sister departments, picked 
up several real gardens bodily and 
hurried them up to the fair. In these 
gardens they showed by contrast the 
value of good seed. Otherwise than 
the seed the gardens had the same 
treatment. After showing the differ- 
ence in plant growth, due to the seeds, 
samples of the good and poor seeds 
were exhibited to show their similarity 
of appearance. The answer to it all 
was, use seeds of known origin. 

The an hus exhibit was even more 
striking than the others. In this ex- 
hibit there were six head of young 
stock which had been used in a 120 
days’ demonstration, to show the rela- 
tive value of timothy hay as compared 
to alfalfa for roughage for livestock. 
Besides being cleaner, slicker and more 
thrifty looking at the end of the ex- 
periment the youngsters fed the al- 
falfa made a 41 percent greater gain 
in weight, 3.6 percent greater gain in 
skeleton growth at the withers, and 36 
percent better use of the grain that 
was fed than their mates who ate the 
timothy. 


Rickets to Fence Posts 


The exhibit of the poultry depart- 
ment consisted of six pens of 30 chick- 
ens each. The feature of the exhibit 
was the control of rickets in chicks by 
feeding and proper bone development. 
Some of the pens had been fed on cod- 
liver oil, some had had the ultra-violet 
ray treatment; the other pens showed 
different experiments and checks. 

The forestry department showed 
graphically the farm requirement of 
posts for fences and vineyards. They 
also showed the result of 8 years’ ex- 
periment on different methods of treat- 
ing fence posts. Some of these posts 
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had had the brush treatment, some the 
open tank, and others, no treatment as 
a check. The department also recom- 
mended the varieties to plant for dur- 
able fence posts to supplant the chest- 
nut. 

The dairy department, besides show- 
ing different methods of cooling milk, 
put on as the main part of the ex- 
hibit a Niagara Falls of milk, which 
showed pictorially the volume of milk 
produced in New York. 

Judging from the audiences collect- 
ed and from the comments picked up 
among the crowd, those in charge of 
the eight different exhibits were well 
pleased with their work. 


WEATHER FORECASTS COVER 
RURAL DISTRICTS DAILY 


Farmers Save Hay Crops by Heeding 
Telephoned Warnings 





During the past summer last year’s 
special harvest weather forecast serv- 
ice was continued and further extend- 
ed. The forecasts were available in 
all but two or three counties in the 
State outside of the Adirondack re- 
gion and those counties around New 
York City. 

One of the excerpts from a farmer’s 
letter, of which the weather bureau 
office here at the college has over 100 
on file, will serve to illustrate how 
many of the farmers feel about the 
service: “I was ready to cut a field 
of clover. The weather looked good, 
but the weather report said rain was 
coming. I held off. The forecast 
saved me a great loss for it rained 
nearly all week.” 

This year, each forecast contained 
a key word to indicate the weight 
which, in the opinion of the forecaster 
should be given to the forecast. These 
were, strongly indicated—90-100 per 
cent, indicated—70-90 percent, and 
doubtful—no forecast. 

The forecasts were sent out from 
the Ithaca office of the Weather Bu- 
reau under the direction of John C. 
Fisher B.S., ’09, around 10:00 A. M. 
each day, and were available to farm- 
ers having telphones about two hours 
later. Over 350 distributors selected 
by the County Agents, received the 
forecasts by telegraph from the 
weather bureau. The service began 
as needed in the different counties, 
starting in most of them around July 
1; it ended rather abruptly on Aug- 
ust 22 due to a shortage of funds. 

In the opinion of many farmers and 
agricultural workers this is a form 
of extension which can be made of 
great value to farmers once they learn 
to use it to the best advantage. 


SAVAGE JUDGES 


Professor E. Savage of the an hus 
department judged the cattle at the 
Chenango County Fair at Norwich, 
N. Y., on August 26-27 and also gave 
a lecture on “The Use of Legumes to 
Save Protein in Grain Mixtures” at 
the Farmers’ Week at the Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute at Blacksburg, 
Virginia. 
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ANNUAL FORESTERS CAMP 
HELD ON LAKE FRANCIS 


Seniors Work Out Manageemnt Plans 
in Woods of Fisher Tract 


The summer camp of the depart- 
ment of forestry of the College of Ag- 
riculture was held this year on the 
lands of the Fisher forestry and realty 
company, on Lake Francis, near Num- 
ber Four, in Lewis County, New York. 

Through the courtesy of Hon. Clar- 
ence L. Fisher, twenty of the seniors 
worked under the direction of three 
members of the instructing staff from 
August 31 to September 19. These se- 
niors prepared a _ systematic forest 
management plan for this property, 
and their field work was a required 
part of the four years of undergrad- 
uate training given to the men in the 
professional forestry courses. Their 
tasks included an accurate estimate of 
the standing timber, the making of 
studies of the rate of growth of the va- 
rious commercially important tree 
species, and the preparation of a map 
showing the forest types on the tract. 
Based on the facts and figures so ob- 
tained the forest management plan 
was subsequently made. Opportunity 
was also afforded the men while in 
camp to carry on other special investi- 
gations in the forest, under the direc- 
tion of the professors in charge. 


A Woods Classroom 


The full period of the Cornell For- 
estry camp is one month. This year 
the first week was spent at Tupper 
Lake, where the students visited the 
mills of a number of wood using in- 
dustries and other places which afford 
instruction to foresters in that vicin- 
ity. In former vears the summer 
camp has been held on other tracts in 
the Adirondacks, in cooneration with 
forest land owners who desired to put 
their lands under forest management. 
The camp on Lake Francis was under 
the personal direction of three mem- 
bers of the devartmental staff: Pro- 
fessors S. N. Spring. A. B. Recknagel 
and John Bentlev. Jr. Another fac- 
ultv member of the party was D. S. 
Welch of the department of plant 
vathology, who gave instruction in 
tree diseases. 


PROFESSOR HALL LEAVES 





The College is indeed unfortunate 
in losing such a valuable man in Pro- 
fessor I. C. Hall, professor in bac- 
teriologv in the dairy department, for 
he has left after one year of teach- 
ing to accept a call as head of the bac- 
teriological department in the school 
of medicine at the University of Col- 
orado, in Denver. Professor Hall 
came to Cornell from the University 
of California and is one of the best 
known bacteriologists in the country 
today. 


Rural Rhymes ’Riving 
Another volume of Professor “Bob” 
Adams’ Rude Rural Rhymes will be 
published this fall. It will contain 100 
of his already famous domestic 
rhymes. 


acer: —— | 
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DOBBS HATS 


Headwear designed by 
DOBBS, is accepted as 
correct by well-dressed 
College men. The new 
styles are shown here 
exclusively when they 
are introduced in the 
Dobbs shops on Fifth 
Avenue 





Manhattan Shirts 
White and Colored 
here exclusively 
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THE CAMPUS 
COUNTRYMAN 


Devoted to Neighborhood Hap- 
penings at the ‘Top of “‘The Hill” 








Published on the first of each month 
during the school year by THE CORNELL 
CoUNTRYMAN, Inc. Contributions should 
be in the hands of the Editor by the 
fifteenth of the month previous to the 
date of issue. 
sign it, 


Say what you want and 
whether you want 
your real name used, or another one. 


indicating 


Editor for this issue 


“GID” BRITT 
Associate Editors 
“TOM” LAMONT “BOB” ZAUTNER 
Vol. VIL October, 1925 No. | 
QUITE CONTRARY 
Well! Well! Well! Here we are 
back to our old stamping ground. 


Glad to see you. Oh my! 


Just- see * 


all the strangers amongst us: : A ‘tike-: 


ly looking crew too. WELCOME, 


FROSH. DOUBLY WELCOME: Our 


pen is just itching, to speet vut reams 
of advice and warnings, but you’re 
full of it by now. 
resist the temptation to advance a 
morsel of food for thought. Ever try 
to drive a square peg in a round hole? 
Not very successful were you? In 
plain English and contrary to the 
opinions of many don’t try to make 
the big red team when you’re cut out 
to be a glee club chirper, debater, 
or editor. It’s a waste of time and 
energy. Don’t think we advocate 
flannels and regulated room tempera- 
tures. We don’t. Get exercise and 
plenty of it, and in the meantime 
don’t forget that you can make your 
college life mean more by becoming a 
first class editor of one of the campus 
publications than by making first sub 
quarterback on the third team. This 
line of reasoning leads us to urge the 
ag frosh and sophs to sharpen their 
pencils and their business wits for 
the COUNTRYMAN will soon open a 
competition which will make the win- 
ners eligible to the editor and man- 
agerships in their senior year. Drop 
in any time at the cottage and we'll 
be glad to give you a line on the 
work. 


AN OPPORTUNITY 


Those of us who were about the 
campus during the summer and at- 
tended the Junior Field days on June 
24-26, were impressed with one strik- 
ing feature of the event. There was 
an appalling scarcity of professors 
around the drill hall, which was the 
headquarters for the youngsters. 

We feel that this annual event is 
one golden opportunity to increase 
our future enrollment, and to foster 
our state-wide good-will among the 
farmers and citizens in general. 





We can't, however, > 
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We do not mean to say that the 
Field Days were not a success. The 
boys and girls, however, would have 
had one more big thing to tell their 
friends and parents about when they 
returned home, if they had seen and 
talked with several of the college pro- 
fessors who are recognized authori- 
ties in their fields. There was plenty 
of opportunity to help and to an- 
swer the questions of the children, 
We think that it would not only di- 
rectly help the 4-H club work in the 
State, if more of the faculty were 
present to help entertain these boys 
and girls, but that it would indirectly 
enlarge our enrollment by increasing 
the interest of these children in an 
agricultural education. 


A PREREQUISITE 


In the Ag College we have two classes 
of students—those who have lived and 
worked on farms and those who have 
not. The first group have a wealth of 
practical experience and knowledge as 
a background for their technical train- 
ing. Our farm practice requirement 
helps to give the second group this 
same fundamental background, with 
which the farm boys start college. 

How can a professor, with the same 
set of lectures and laboratory exer- 
cises,. find something in the experience 
of, both groups to use as a foundation 
for his course? Already, we have two 
y;departments in the college, namely, 
.furm management and pomology, who 
recognize this difficulty. As a remedy 
they make the completion of the farm 
practice requirement prerequisite for 
their courses. We feel that this is 
sound educational practice; that an ac- 
curate knowledge of the details of 
farm work and an appreciation and 
understanding of the farmer’s prob- 
lems is just as necessary as a knowl- 
edge of the fundamental sciences for 
the best work in the more practical 
ag courses. Furthermore, we are cer- 
tain that the only place that this 
knowledge and appreciation can be ac- 
quired is in actual work on good farms. 


SHINGLES 


Last spring the faculty of the Col- 
lege decided to adopt a policy which 
had been advocated for several years. 
It voted to award shingles to the 
members of judging teams which rep- 
resent the college in various compe- 
titions during the year. The stock 
judging team of the an hus depart- 
ment has by this time competed in two 
intercollegiate competitions, one at 
the State fair at Syracuse and an- 
other at Springfield, Mass. Three 
members of the team will compete in 
the dairy cattle judging competition 
at the National Dairy Show in Indi- 
anapolis, Indiana, jn the early part of 
October. The members of the team 
deserve the support of the students. 
It is the recognition, which you and I 
make of the work that the team is 
carrying on for the college that en- 
courages them to do their best. This 
personal, as well as official recogni- 
tion by the college, is the best way to 
make winners out of our teams. Get 
behind the teams and boost ’em. 
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THIS ’ERE & THAT ’AIR 


Somburg, N. Y., Sept. 21, 1925 

DEAR SECATARY: 

I wish to call your attention to my 
son, Willit Grow, who busted last 
Feb’y, but who, having developed in 
many respects since then, I am re- 
turning for registry. Please don’t be 
too hard on him until he gets broke in, 
because he has had lots of tough luck 
this summer. 

Soon after arriving home I set him 
to plowing our pet side-hill, but being 
weak from study, etc., he got knocked 
out in the first round from hitting a 
stone too hard. When he come to we 
tried to get the stone out and Willit 
took a crobar and jarred the whole 
hill, but the rock never budged, which 
was quite a disappointment to him on 
account of being so anxious to get it 
out. When he finished plowing he had 
to harrow and after that every once in 
a while all spring he had some such 
harrowing experience! Drilling was 
hard work, but he said it made him 
think of the army at college because 
he was in the field artillery there also 
which made me proud. Haying was 
an awful strain on him, but he mowed 
away as much victuals as he did hay 
so he come through all right. When 
he was cutting alfalfa he happened 
to think to get a haircut which re- 
lieved his mind a lot so he can study 
better now. And the worst just hap- 
pened recently: We was cutting grain, 
me binding and Willit was, well, it 
was simply shocking! You will notice 
he is thin and pale. 

Plaese remember these items when 
busting him out next term. 

Respectfully, 
NoAH TWONT GROW 


For Frosh Only 


DEAR FROSH: 

We think that we are not amiss in 
offering advice like this: keep to the 
walk and cinder path, or stand a wet- 
tish aftermath at the hands of sophs 
in wrath; wear the li’l gray cap with 
pride; the frosh cap custom will abide 
as long as frosh have heads to hide. 
Keep your coats on; don’t wear knick- 
ers, but let your trousers reach your 
kickers. Don’t try to follow all the 
fads; and keep away from Sage, my 
lads. The wary upperclassman knows 
those co-eds are expert with “beaux.” 
Don’t smoke within the campus bounds 
(tobacco, cubebs, coffee grounds). To 
keep your mind from getting muddy 
pick with care each course of study. 
And watch that money, where it goes; 
don’t spend too much on midnight 
blows, but spare a dollar, no doubt 
you can, and take the CORNELL CoUN- 
TRYMAN. 





Flea Justice 
The little fleas have lesser fleas 
Upon their backs, to bite ’em; 
And they in turn have lesser fleas 
And so ad infinitum. 


But the lesser fleas have greater fleas 
For them in turn to go on; 

And they in turn have greater fleas 
And greater still, and so on. 
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MANY NEW FACES ON STAFF 
AS COLLEGE OPENS DOORS 


Unusually Large Number of Changes 
Made in Summer Months 


Dr. Loren C. Petry, from Syracuse, 
has been appointed to the position of 
professor of botany, to succeed Dr. 
Shramm. Dr. Edwin F. Hopkins B.S. 
15, who has been studying here under 
a post doctorate fellowship of the In- 
ternational Research Council, has been 
appointed assistant professor of plant 
physiology. Dr. Myron Slade Ken- 
drick, from the economics department, 
is now an assistant professor of rural 
economy. Miss Adelin White has been 
made an acting assistant professor of 
rural education and will give courses 
in psychology prerequisite to the new 
work in child training. 

Dr. J. R. Schramm has resigned as 
professor of botany to become editor of 
the International Biological Abstract. 
Professor E. F. Guba of plant pathol- 
ogy has left in order that he might 
change from extension to research 
work. He is now connected with the 
Massachusetts Agricultural College in 
that capacity. Assistant Professor 
H. A. Stevenson has resigned as su- 
pervisor of home study courses, to 
work in the agricultural text book di- 
vison of the MacMillan Publishing 
Company in New York City. Assist- 
ant Professor N. D. Steve of the rural 
engineering department has resigned 
to enter the coal business with his 
father in Pittsford. He is living in 
East Rochester. 


They Go 


Sabbatic leaves have been granted 
to six professors. Professor W. J. 
Wright of rural education, state lead- 
er of Junior Project will study the ap- 
plication of the principles of teaching 
in the field of education. During the 
second term Professor L. A. Maynard 
will study nutrition and physiology in 
the laboratory of physiological chem- 
istry at Yale University. Professor 
W. I. Myers of farm management will 
spend the second term in study abroad. 
Extension Professor C. R. Crosby of 
the entomology department will spend 
the second term of ’25-’26 and the first 
term of ’26-’27 studying in the various 
entomological museums. Professor H. 
W. Riley, head of the rural engineer- 
ing department, will spend the second 
term studying the application of engi- 
neering to agriculture in various sec- 
tions of the country. Professor H. E. 
Ross, during the coming year, is es- 
tablishing a modified milk plant in 
Buenos Aires, working for the depart- 
ment of agriculture of the Argentine 
government. 


And Still They Go 


Leaves of absence have been granted 
to Assistant Professor Doris Schu- 
macker of the College of Home Eco- 
nomics to study in the Merrill-Palmer 
school in Detroit. Assistant Professor 
Flora Thurston, also of the College 
of Home Economics, will carry on ad- 
vanced study during the year. From 
the same college, Mrs. Ruby Smith, 
associate State leader of Home Dem- 
onstration agents, will be on leave dur- 
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ing the first term, and Assistant Pro- 
fessor Lucile Brewer, the second term. 
A leave has also been granted to 
Professor C. H. Myers, of the plant 
breeding department, to replace Pro- 
fessor H. H. Love in the work now be- 
ing done in connection with Nanking 
University, im China, with the help of 
the International Education Board. 
Professor G. A. Works, of the rural 
education department, will be away 
from October 1 to January 31. The 
Carnegie Corporation has asked him 
to study in cooperation with Chancel- 
lor Capen of Buffalo University, the 
organization and financial support of 
college and university libraries. 


NOVEL EXTENSION WORK 
CARRIED ON IN TRAIN 


Seven Agencies Cooperate in Offering 
Purebred Sires to Farmers 


The agricultural press in the eastern 
section of the country is interested in 
a cooperative piece of extension work 
carried on by the Erie Railroad, the 
four major dairy breed associations, 
the State College of Agriculture, and 
the Farm Bureaus in the eight coun- 
ties in which the work is being done. 

From September 21 to October 10, 
these four cooperating agencies are 
running a “better bull” train through 
eight counties in the southwestern sec- 
tion of the State where the influence 
of purebred sires is needed. The ob- 
ject of the train is to further the use 
of purebred sires and to make it es- 
pecially easy for a dairyman to secure 
one. 

The educational features are ar- 
ranged by Professor H. A. Hopper, an 
hus extension professor, and consists 
of various feeds for mature and young 
bulls and heifers, different rations, va- 
rious charts to show the value of rais- 
ing good stock and the value of a pure- 
bred sire as a cold-blooded business in- 
vestment. The Erie Railroad and the 
four breed associations have assembled 
bulls for exhibition and a large num- 
ber of young sires from 10 to 20 
months which will be sold to farmers 
owning grade herds at the lowest pos- 
sible price. These future herd sires 
have been selected for conformation 
and breed type as well as pedigree and 
records backing them. The Farm Bu- 
reaus are arranging the stops of the 
train and advertising so that the work 
is meeting with unusual success. Pro- 
fessor Hopper and Mr. F. N. Stimson 
712, a farmer at Spencer, N. Y., are 
representing the College while the 
breed associations have men on hand 
to aid the farmers in selecting their 
bull. : 

This extension work is certainly 
bound to be a great help in promoting 
ing the greater use of the extension 
department of the College for the re- 
sults of this work will be apparent for 
many years to come. 


FIT YOUR FEATHERS, for 


The Cornell Poultry Production 
Show will be held under the direction 


of the poultry department in Decem- 
ber. 


October, 1925 


COUNTY EXTENSION WORKERS 
HOLD ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


Sod and Dough-Busters Hold Dance 


at Breeze Inn Pavilion 


This year’s extension workers’ con- 
ference deviated from the usual in 
that it was held August 10-14 instead 
of the latter part of October. The 
reason for the change was that the 
former date took the agents away 
from their counties during the Octo- 
ber rush of work, Jay Coryell, State 
leader of Farm Bureau said. This 
new date, both he and Dr. C. E. Ladd, 
director of extension feel gets around 
this disadvantage, but runs into the 
problem of finding the extension spe- 
cialists at home, since the majority of 
these work on a nine months’ basis. 

These conferences have two general 
purposes: to give inspiration to the 
county workers and to give them in- 
formation as to subject-matter and 
methods. The lectures, conferences 
and discussions of the week were 
aimed at accomplishing one of these 
purposes for the 111 county Farm 
and Home Bureau leaders in atten- 
dance. 

On Tuesday night of the second day 
a campfire supper was held on the 
girl’s athletic field, at which Profes- 
sor W. K. Stone, of the College of Ar- 
chitecture, “unravelled” some of his 
famous stories. This party wound up 
with a community sing. 


Belgian King Presents Medals 


On Thursday night the sod-busters 
and dough-busters held a dance at 
Breeze Inn. Those who did not wear 
overalls or calico dresses, as the case 
might be, had the pleasure of taking 
off their shoes and dancing around the 
whole pile, while several energetic 
agents tied the strings together. Miss 
Van Rensselaer was safe; she wore 
khaki union-alls and an old felt hat. 

On Friday morning, Miss Smeyers, 
supervisor in the Department of Agri- 
culture, of Belgium, formally present- 
ed Miss Rose and Miss VanRensselaer 
with two medals which were decora- 
tions from the King of Belgium for 
distinguished service in child welfare. 

On the following week, August 17- 
22, the College of Home Economics 
conducted training schools in nutri- 
tion and clothing which were designed 
to prepare the home demonstration 
agents for their coming year’s work 
as county leaders. 


PROFESSOR SPENDS SUMMER 
IN 3,300 ACRE “PLAYGROUND” 


Extension professor, J. A. Cope 
spent the summer months making a 
forestry survey in the Pocono plateau 
for the Pocono Lake Preserve. He 
says that the stand of timber is one of 
the finest in that section of the State 
of Pennsylvania. There are 3,300 
acres in the tract and the Preserve 
had Professor Cope make up a forest 
management program that will permit 
cutting each year so as to yield a 
profit to the Preserve. H. P. Howell 
25 aided Professor Cope in making 
the survey. 
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you need anything in the optical 
line remember that our service is 
complete, from testing and fitting 
your eyes with proper glasses to 
replacing lenses if you bring us 


the broken parts. 


Wilson & Burchard 


220 East State Street 


“We grind our own lenses” 


The Cornell Countryman 


J. W. HOOK, INc. 


ESTABLISHED 1871 


Wholesale 
Fruits and Vegetables 


Nos. 109 to 115 South Tioga Street 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


Long Distance Telephone No. 2781 


SPECIALTIES 


Butter, Eggs, Oleomargarine 


Nu-Alba Salad Dressing 


CORNELLIANS 


Since 1876 have found 
BEN MINTZ, Inc. 


The Logical Place to Shop for MEN’S WEAR 
STYLE, Quality and Price are the Factors 


BEN MINTZ, Inc. 


L. M. MINTZ *11, Mgr. 


Ithaca’s Popular Price Clothing House Since 1876 
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RURAL ENGINEERING PROFS 
RIDE TRACTORS ALL SUMMER 


Professor “Doug” Fairbanks and 
“Doc” Wright have spent the past 
summer working out on the Univer- 
sity farm at a wide range of work, 
and with a variety of tractors. Their 
object is to determine the cost of 
operation of different types of tractors 
at various farm jobs. 

Incidentally they are developing 
simple, durable hitches for machines 
which are not at the present time gen- 
erally used with tractors. Professor 
Fairbanks feels that this is the key- 
note of tractor efficiency on the gen- 
eral farm—adapting it to a larger 
number of the farm operations. Work 
which comes under this category is 
drilling, cultivating, mowing, and the 
binding of small grains and corn. 

Better Hitches Needed 

He also says that the working out 
of these hitches, whereby the horse 
drawn machinery can be used with 
the tractor until the time comes for 
its replacement by tractor equipment, 
will greatly speed up the motorizing 
of the farms. His reason is that farm- 
ers cannot be expected to sell off at 
auction or discard the machinery 
which they have because it is not de- 
signed for a tractor, and on the other 
hand, they cannot get the most out of 
a tractor where it is only used for 
plowing and fitting, except on large 
farms. The development of these 
hitches is intended to bridge the gap 
which has long existed between the 
satsfactory handling of the machines 
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which are now on the farms and the 
efficient introduction of tractors. 

They have been working out the 
horsepower requirement of these dif- 
ferent machines. So far, they feel that 
about a 5-10 two-wheel tractor has the 
widest range of economical adaptabil- 
ity for these lighter jobs. This type, 
however, is not as efficient as the 
larger four-wheel outfits for plowing 
and fitting. 

The work started early last spring 
and will continue until broken off by 
the cold weather. No complete tabu- 
lation and comparisons of the costs 
will be made until the work stops. 


AG COLLEGE HAS 26 PERCENT 
OF ALL SUMMER STUDENTS 


A total of 579 students were regis- 
tered in the summer school of the 
State College of Agriculture here. 
This was in additon to the registra- 
tion of 1,641 students in the summer 
session of the endowed colleges of Cor- 
nell University. 

In this total of 2,220, Cornell main- 
tained in its summer session its cus- 
tom of drawing students from all over 
the United States and Canada. Though 
a large number in the College of Agri- 
culture came from New York state, 
many registered from such widely 
scattered states as Mississippi, Texas, 
Tennessee, California, and Washing- 
ton. 

Dr. R. P. Sibley, secretary of the col- 
lege of agriculture, said that last sum- 
mer an unusually large number of 
teachers and educators attended. 
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CAMPUS BUILDINGS DISAPPEAR 
AND REAPPEAR OVER SUMMER 


During the summer, someone stole 
the rural engineering laboratories 
from their accustomed place behind 
the farm management building. A 
thorough search was made and the 
buildings were finally found, out to 
the south and east of the animal hus- 
bandry judging pavilion. The build- 
ings are parallel to each other, ex- 
tending north and south. An addi- 
tion is being built which will con- 
nect the two buildings at the north 
end. This will give the department 
some additional laboratory floor space, 
which it greatly needs. It is expected 
that the labs will be ready for use by 
October 1. 


Greenhouses in Pasture 

Another building change which has 
taken place is the construction of a 
new set of greenhouses, in the ani- 
mal husbandry pasture, northeast of 
the new dairy building. The glass is 
now being put in the frames and it 
is expected that they will soon be in 
use. 

The old greenhouses, directly be- 
tween East Roberts hall and the 
poultry building will in time be taken 
down to make way for the new plant 
industry building. The funds are 
not definitely in sight as yet for this 
new building, but it is expected that 
they will be forthcoming within the 
next year or two. It was to clear the 
ground for this building that the rural 
engineering laboratories were moved. 











AURORAan» SENECA STS- ITHACA.NY. 


At LENT’S ONLY 


Both Victor and Brunswick 
Records and Machines 


Steinway, Mehlin, Sterling, Huntington Pianos 


Grands, Uprights, Players. | Reproducers at prices to suit every purse 
Rent a Victrola or Piano for Your Room 


Best Known Standard Makes 


Tenor Banjos, Banjos, Saxaphones, Mandolins, Band Instruments, 


Drums and Traps, Ukes and Everything Musical 
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/ATKINSO 
PRESS 

ITHACANY. 


When in need of 


PRINTING 


Look up 


The Atkinson Press 


Opposite Treman, King & Co. 
106 East State Street 


We can supply all your needs 
Telephone 2623 


Stocks 


New- Ownership 


Store Arrangement 
All our changes are made to 
give you better service, a larger 
assortment and at the best 
price. 


EVERYTHING FOR THE STUDENT 


The 
Triangle Book Shop 


E. J. Morris, Prop. 
Sheldon Court 
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Ithaca’s Smartest Man’s Shop 
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Brown & Brown Clothes 


Custom-Built 
Ready-to-wear 


HE new Fall suits tailored exclu- 
sively for Brown & Brown are made 
from rich-texture, unfinished worsteds, 
noted for their long wear. Even the pat- 
terns and colors are novel and unusual. 


Brown & Brown 


$4 y, and more 


3 or 4 piece 
142 E. State St. 


Clothing Haberdashery 


ou 


Hats and Shoes 
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POMOLOGY PROFESSORS TOUR 
SOUTHERN FRUIT DISTRICTS 


Visit Large Scale Experimental Plant- 
ings in Commercial Region 


All of the professors in the pomol- 
ogy department spent the week of 
August 30 to September 6 visiting ex- 
perimental fruit plots of the various 
experiment stations and colleges in 
New Jersey, Delaware, Southern Penn- 
sylvania, and the eastern part of 
Maryland. They also visited experi- 
ments and commercial plantings in 
the Shenandoah Valley and the Cum- 
berland district. 

Professor A. J. Heinicke, head of 
the pomology department said that 
the trip was especially valuable be- 
cause they could inspect and learn 
from experiments, which could not be 
developed here on as large a scale. 
This is due to the fact that a large 
percentage of the orchards in those 
districts are owned by large com- 
panies rather than individuals. Con- 
sequently, the orchards being large, 
these companies are often willing to 
give as much as ten acres over to re- 
search workers to try new experi- 
ments. 

Professor Heinicke says that there 
is a larger percentage of young plant- 
ings in those sections than in New 
York state. They have, however, suf- 
fered from considerable hail and frost 
injury this year. It is the relative 
freedom from late spring frosts, Pro- 
fessor Heinicke feels, that is the chief 
advantage of the lake plains fruit belt 
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Lunches 


Dinners 


Special Catering 
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1925 Football Schedule 
Sept. 26—Susquehanna—Ithaca 
Oct. 3—Niagara—lIthaca 
Oct. 10—Williams—Ithaca 
Oct. 17—Rutgers—lIthaca 


Oct. 31—Columbia—New York 
Nov. 7—Dartmouth—Hanover 
Nov. 14—Canisius—Ithaca 
Nov. 26—Penn—Philadelphia 





of western New York. Labor, he says, 
is much cheaper in the south. 


KAMPUS KOLLOQUIALS 


Mr. R. C. Ogle, poultry extension 
man, was assistant supervisor of the 
poultry show at the State Fair and 
was in charge of the Production Poul- 
try Show under the direction of D. 
Lincoln Orr of Orr’s Mills, N. Y. He 
said that the show had the largest 
number of entries ever known. 


J. P. Willman, graduate of Penn 
State, who obtained a master’s de- 
gree from Kansas last year, will sup- 
plant B. A. Leffingwell as instructor 
in extension. His work will be mainly 
with Junior Project, calf clubs, etc. 


Miss QO. Bell, extension instructor 
in clothing, left the College of Home 
Economics and is now teaching in a 
school at Springfield, Mass. 


One hundred people attended the 
meeting of the New York State Seed 


9° 


Cooperative meet at Cornell July 27. 


Tea Dances 


Steak or Chicken Dinners 
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Dial 2282 
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40 COUNTY 4-H CLUB TEAMS 
SHOW ’EM HOW TO DO IT 


Contest Staged to Pick Junior Judging 
Team for the National 





Forty demonstration teams from 
the boys’ and girls’ clubs in twenty 
different counties were guests of the 
State Fair Commission, September 12- 
19. There were eighty youngsters in 
this group who were thus entertained 
by the Commission, with all expenses 
paid, including transportation. 

At different times during the week 
they gave demonstrations and showed 
some of the products of the club work 
they had been doing. But their time 
was not all taken up with work. A 
section in the grandstand was reserved 
for them; they took in the theaters 
down in the city, besides looking the 
Fair grounds all over. Some farmers 
thought that P. R. Young, assistant 
St te Club Leader, was trying to buy 
out the house when he ordered the 
tickets to the show. 

In addition to this group, thirty- 
six boys and girls were there to show 
their calves. They were given free 
maintenance by the Fair Commission. 

A contest of the cattle judging 
teams from the various counties was 
staged to determine the State team 
which goes to the National Dairy 
Show at the expense of local and State 
Junior Project organizations. 

Both groups lived in a camp on the 
grounds, where they indulged in all 
sorts of activities such as camp-fire 
singing and contests to determine the 
most physically fit. 
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Every Event 


is an occasion for flowers 


“Say it with Flowers” 
And say it with Ours 


Thirty years’ service to Cornellians 


MH HM 


THE BOOL FLORAL CO., Inc. 


215 E. State St. 


Flower Phone 2758 
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Quality, Fashion Artistic Photographs 


Distinctiveness Picture Frames 
Gift Novelties 


are characteristics of our 
clothes 


Their unusual durability 
proves their ultimate economy 


The Economy of Excellence 


Kohm & Brunne The Robinson Studio 


Merchant Tailor 


212-214 East State Street 
222 East State Street 


The Red and White 


Wisteria Garden Cafeteria 
319 College Avenue 


“Particular Food for Particular People ” 
Opposite Strand 


Here’s where you get your real 
ae ee 


Regular lunch noon and night —_50 cents Amer ican and European 


“Peacock Alley” is F ood iS 
“The Greenwich Village of Ithaca ” 


Planked Steaks that are famous 


Quality 
Chicken Dinners, all you want to eat, 
S and 
$1.50 per plate . 
Bs Service 
Delicious Salads, Rarebits and Sandwiches 
Open after Theatres At the Right Place 


H. V. Miles, 08, Manager COME IN AND SEE US 
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NEW PIED PIPER OF HAMLIN 
TO APPEAR IN POULTRY BELT 


During the past summer, M. A. 
Stewart from the Biological Survey of 
the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, demonstrated the calcium 
cyanide method-of killing woodchucks. 
He worked in cooperation with the ex- 
tension service of the College and the 
local Farm Bureaus. He staged in all 
three hundred and fifty demonstrations 
in 42 counties. Over the whole period 
he had an audience of 3,877 persons. 
Mr. Stewart treated from ten to thirty 
holes at a demonstration and made 
from two to six demonstrations per 
day. 

Even the hounds around the State, 
who were at first very jealous of, fin- 
ally admitted that his new-fangled, sci- 
entific method was much more effec- 
tive than their own although less spec- 
tacular. 

A rat extermination campaign is be- 
ing planned for this fall in the poul- 
try sections, and possibly the mice will 
“get theirs” in the fruit belt. It looks 
like a hard year for rodents in New 
York State. However, no heavy out- 
of-state migration is expected by the 
underworld interstate commerce com- 
mission. 


SOLDIER PROF. 


Professor “Stubby” Maynard spent 
part of the summer in the dusty brown 
clothing of Uncle Sam as a major in 
the Reserve Corps of the Infantry at 
Camp Dix, N. J. 


STRAND 


September 24-26 


LOST LADY 
AND 


FIVE ACTS OF KEITH VAUDEVILLE 


September 27-30 
NIGHT LIFE IN NEW YORK 


COMING 


Ten Commandments 
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Campus Club Officers Plan Send-off 


(Continued from page 27) 
ber of the same judging team with 
Professor Elder. 

The second meeting of the club will 
be held on the 19th of October when 
the members of the team will give a 
report and interesting sidelights of 
the National Show. The officers of 
the club are bending every effort to 
make the meetings of the club unusu- 
ally interesting this year and it is 
hoped that a large number of the new 
members of the campus community 
will be on hand to enjoy the affairs 
with the others. 





PROF’S PRANKS 

Samuel N. Spring, professor in 

silviculture in the forestry depart- 

ment traveled with his family in Cali- 

fornia and other western states dur- 

ing the summer visiting national for- 
ests and other places of interest. 











Professor “Bob” Hinman has re- 
turned from the University of Wiscon- 
sin where he had been doing graduate 
work in nutrition and will resume 
teaching the fat stock courses in the 
an hus department. 


Professor Paul Work who has been 
on sabbatic leave with the D. M. Ferris 
Seed Company in Detroit, Michigan, 
will return to the vegetable gardening 
department the 15th of October. 


Professor “Charlie” Allen of an hus 
is coach of the Cornell stock judging 
team. 


R. C. Osborn & Co. 


119-121 East State Street 
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MOONLIGHT LAKE CANOE GIRL 
—FIVE LESS UNDERGRADUATES 


With only a few of the varsity 
football men on hand as we write this 
it seems that Dan Cupid certainly got 
in a good summer’s work amongst the 
students. After everyone returns we'll 
need a special file clerk to keep a list 
of summer undergraduate weddings. 
We picked up these five notices by 
chance: Mary L. Barnes ’26 was mar- 
ried to John L. Eddy, Jr., A.B., ’24 of 
New York City. They will live at 531 
West 124th Street. Ruth M. Nuttall 
’28 married Roland Campbell Brill 
and will reside at Brookton, N. Y. 
“Dick” Eglinton ’27 said “I do” while 
standing beside Marguerite Livingston 
and since then lives at Forest Home, 
Ithaca, N. Y. “Dave” J. Williams ’26 
was unable to resist the charms of the 
southern girls and married Sara F. 
Shawhan at Lexington, Kentucky. 
Also “Doc”? Louis Warncke ’27 suc- 
cumbed to the attraction of Miss Alice 
Reinhardt and was married Septem- 
ber 6 at 407 Gregory Street, Wee- 
hawken, N. J. 


SOME SHOW 


There were 1,055 cattle entered in 
the judging at the State Fair accord- 
ing to Professor E. Savage who has 
charge of the cattle department of the 
Fair. The Holsteins and Guernseys 
led all other classes in numbers while 
the former had more entries than the 
Guernseys. 





Have the largest and most complete 
stock of Candy, National Biscuit 


goods, Gum and Salted Peanuts for 


your Fraternity store, in the city— 


Last year we supplied 50 


Fraternities 
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BOOL'’S 


for 
Reliable Furniture 


Rugs and Draperies 
Student Furniture a Specialty 


We make our own 


Student Desks and Book Cases 


126-132 East State Street 


Custom Tailored 


Clothes 


The high class tailoring that I put into 
every suit I make, combined with the care- 
ful measuring to your individual figure, is 
positive assurance of a perfect fit—a fit 
that means style and comfort. 


I have a full line of Fall and Winter Sam- 
ples to select from—Domestic and Im- 
ported. 


ZACH DUTKY 


Merchant Tailor 
College Avenue 
Full dress suits and Tuxedos for hire 


Cleaning, Pressing & Repairing Neatly Done 
CONTRACTS WRITTEN 
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Corner Bookstore 


SECOND HAND BOOKS 


We carry the largest stock of second 
hand college text books, required edi- 
tions, in the city. Be sure you look over 
our used texts, drawing instruments and 
supplies before making your purchases. 


We save you money. 


CORRECT ENGRAVING 


Your personal stationery should be 
engraved. We do the work right here in 


the city in our own shop. 


109 North Tioga Street 





Endicott - Johnson 
Shoes 


Better Shoes for Less Money 


Why - Pay - More 


New Collegiate Footwear 


Endicott- Johnson 


ITHACA’S GREATEST SHOE STORE 


The Hunger of a Hundred 
Mullion Souls 


The American farmer knows the meaning of a nation’s 
hunger. It is he who has so well satisfied his country’s 
need for food that there has grown another hunger— the 


hunger for progress which has made America leader of 
the world. 


That is why each new improvement, each forward step 
toward better living meets with a floodtide of demand. 
Two million new consumers were served with electricity 
in 1924. The electric light and power industry has doubled 
its Customers and service every five years. 


Seven billion dollars is the people’s investment in the 
electric light and power companies. And now, a billion 
dollars every year is needed to keep pace with the demand. 
New power stations are being built, larger than the most 
ambitious dream of ten years back; high power transmission 
lines too, converters and transformers, and, lastly, the lines 
which bring the current to the user. 


The American farmer, feeding a hundred million souls, 
knows the cost of food in labor and equipment. To sup- 
ply these hundred million with electric service also takes 
time and labor and equipment. 


Devising methods for the extension of useful 
electric service to the farmer is the problem now 
engaging the thought of fifteen state committees 
co-operating with the national committee on the 
relation of Electricety to Agriculture. 


The Committee on the Relation of Electricity 


to Agriculture is composed of economists and 
engineers representing the U.S. Depts. of Agri- 
culture,Commerce and the Interior, Amer. Farm 
Bureau Federation, National Grange, Amer. 
Society of Agricultural Engineers, Farm Light- 
ing Mfg. Ass'n, and the National Electric 
Light Association. 


If you are inierested in this work write for a booklet describing it. 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC 
LIGHT ASSOCIATION 


29 West 39th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Agricultural Blasting — 
a Profitable Profession 


M*% progressive young farmers 
learn to use dynamite and make 
a professional and profitable side-line 
of agricultural blasting. Write now for 
a copy of “Land Development with 
Hercules Dynamite”, an excellent hand- 
book. Afterwards, get some practical 
experience. Then you will be able to 
blast ditches, stumps, and boulders, 
and do other dynamite work for the 
farmers in your neighborhood. Your 
skill will frequently be in demand. 


Please send me a copy of ‘‘Land Development with Hercules Dynamite.’’ 


Name 


Address 


HERCULES POWDER 


COMPANY 


900 MARKET STREET 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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Whether you have 5 or 
500 Cows there is a 


De Laval Milker 


For Your Needs and Purse 


HETHER you have 5 or 500 cows or more to milk, there is a De Laval Outfit exactly 
suited for your needs and purse. Morethan 25,000 De Laval Milkers in use prove that 
they soon pay for themselves in saving time and labor, increasing the quantity and 

quality of the milk, and by making dairying more pleasant and profitable. 


A De Laval Milker will save you at least $20 per cow per year. You will find'a De 
Laval easy to own, easy to operate and easy to pay for. 
It will please both you and your cows and your only regret 


will be that you didn’t get one sooner. EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


A small payment down (from 10% 
to 25%) will put a De Laval Milker to 
work for you. Then the easy monthly 
payments can more than be met by the 
savings it makes for you. See your 
De Laval Agent or mail coupon below 
for full information. 


De Laval Milker Outfits Sold for poe ae 
$1 75 00 THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO., 


Dept. C o 

d h f herd 165 B’way, New York; te 

ndin n size of her ' 600 Jackson Blvd., Chicago ae 

and UP, depe gone Send me your Milker [] Separator [] “7 
' Catalog (check which). 


The Atkinson Press, Ithaca, N. Y. 





